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LIFE 


CYCLE 


FEEDING FILM 


Important changes are taking place in the swine industry 
ay ... making it more-than-ever necessary to keep 
ahead by using the latest scientific advances. 

The need for improvement is great . . . the pay is good. 
For example: 

e The average swine producer saves 7 pigs per litter, puts 
on 100 lbs. of gain at a cost of $14.25, makes $1.50 profit 
on a 200-lb. hog sold at $15 per cwt., for a total litter 

rofit of $10.50. 

e But top producers can wean as many as 10 pigs per 
litter, get 100 lbs. gain for $12, make $6 profit per hog 
on a $15 market, for a litter profit of $60! 

While breeding and management practices are impor- 
tant, these top producers also take advantage of an im- 
portant principle in swine nutrition. 

This principle is that each stage in the life cycle of a pi 
has its own specific nutritional requirements. Feeds f 
during one stage influence growth, health, and feed effi- 
ciency in the next stage. 

Now, Pfizer has brought together research data from 
many sources to help you dramatize this important prin- 
ciple to your students. 

“Life Cycle Feeding’’—7th in a series of Pfizer Teach- 
ing-aid kits—contains a 35-mm. film strip in color that can 
be used with ms film-strip projector, a record commen- 
tary, and a booklet with script, quiz, and “‘backgrounder.” 
All materials fit in a booklike container that goes right on 
your book shelf. And it’s yours FREE for the asking! 

If you missed any of the other kits in the series or would 
like to have a loan print of helpful 13-minute sound films 
——— and poultry management, see the coupon at 
right. 


Free Swine Film 
and Lesson Plan 


help you bring your students 
up to date on latest advances 
in swine nutrition 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
Agricultural Film Library 

Dept. BFM 49 

800 Second Ave., New York, New York 


Please send me the new, free kit, ‘‘Life Cycle Feeding of Swine.” 
1 don’t have ail the kits in the series. Please send me the ones checked: 


LJ High Level Feeds LJ Wean More Pigs 
Cj Control of CRD L) Profitable Beef Production 


CJ How To Judge Livestock CJ More Profit from Layers 


Please send me the following movies for booking on loan basis: (Send 
requests for movies only to Farm Film Foundation, 1731 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 
1. Higher Poultry Profits 3. Victory Over Scours 

Date ted: Lj Date wanted: 
Two alternate dates: Two alternate dates: 


2. Increased Income From 4. A New Way to get More 


ted 


ggs 
Date wanted: 
Two alternate dates: Two alternate dates: 


5. Tranquilizers—A New Idea 
in Animal Feeding 
Date wanted: 
Two alternate dates: 


Estimated audience for each film 


Name 


(Please print) 
Addr 


City State 
Please check the kind of work you are doing: 


LJ Vo-Ag Teacher CJ County Agent C] Other 


THIS COUPON TO ORDER 


Rolling “‘service station” saves field work delays! 


In 1928, Bill Weaver, of Lamesa, Texas, started farming on grader, big sub-soiler plows and dozens of trucks. 
25 acres he rented from his father. Today, he operates the Standing with Mr. Weaver (left) is Texaco Consignee Tom 


entire 6,500-acre farm, 4,000 of it in cotton. Conner, who supplies Havoline Motor Oil, Fire Chief gaso- 
The home-made “service-station on wheels” shown here line and other Texaco products for the equipment. That’s 
serves his 14 tractors in the field to save time in fueling Farm Service Representative Roy Page servicing the “‘serv- 
and lubricating the equipment. Air is pumped into the ice station.” Mr. Weaver, like other progressive farmers 
gasoline tank to provide nozzle pressure. and ranchers the country over, has found it pays to farm 
Other equipment on the farm includes 62 trailers, a motor with Texaco products. 


pe 


Another inventive farmer! around open bearings, sealing out 
dirt and moisture. He, too, finds 


that it pays to farm with Texaco 
products. THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Here is the farm-made hydraulic 
dump truck built by Harry Geog- 
line (right) who farms 260 acres 
near Wayne, Ohio. The pump and 
truck axles he bought at a junk 
yard, Gerald Stahl (left) and his 
father, Texaco Distributor C. J. 
Stahl, supply Texaco Marfak lubri- 
cant and other Texaco products to 
Mr. Geogline. 

Mr. Geogline prefers Marfak be- 
cause it won't drip out, wash out, 
dry out, or cake up—forms a collar BUY THE BEST...BUY TEXACO 
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More than 2000 calls a year go through this milkroom telephone on the Sylvester Powell farm near Waseca, Minn. 


MILKROOM SAVES OVER 100 MILES WALKING 


Every day Sylvester Powell ships a ton of milk 
from his dairy farm near Waseca, Minn. It takes 
20 man-hours and 3 to 5 daily telephone calls. 

Calls go to the inseminator, feed suppliers, the 
veterinarian and many others. Add incoming calls 
and the total is over 2000 a year. 

These calls were once handled through the 
living room telephone. The men tracked to the 
house and through the kitchen—over 100 miles a 
year. Sometimes they postponed or forgot a call. 

Now, an extension line to the milkroom takes 


Mrs. Powell, shown using the liv- the telephone to the men. That’s one good reason 
ing room phone, is glad to have a for extension telephones on farms. 

milkroom extension. Before it was Z 

put in she had to run to the barn Look over your own farmstead with an eye to 
several times a day to call one of putting in extensions. Your local telephone man- 
the men to the telephone. ager will be glad to help. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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MF 32 Mower, with the refined pitman drive. 


MF 3 Baler never needs greasing. 


MF 36, Pull-Type Side Delivery Rake. 


MF 25, Mounted Side Delivery Rake. 
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Look, compare ... you’ll be a Massey-Ferguson man 


ONE MAN, 
ONE MINUTE... 


AND ITS 


And only the new MF 31 Mower lets you change 
knife speed without changing belt pulleys!) ° §& 


Here’s a man who’s ready to start mowing. Just one minute ago, he backed the tractor 
to hook up his new Massey-Ferguson 31 Mower. Because it’s fully mounted (not semi- 
mounted), he can almost forget it’s there. Going to the field, it’s raised and out of the 
way. He’ll soon see there’s no such thing as a hard-to-get-at corner. Right from his 
tractor seat, he’ll be able to lift the mower and back right up to the fence. And this is 
the only mower he can adjust to three tread width settings. 


This man will be mowing all his crops better, because his mower has the exclusive 
Variable Speed Belt Pulley. It’s a no-pitman Dyna-Balance mower, so there’s no 
noisy, wear-causing vibrations. And the MF 31 has 3-Way Cutter Bar Protection. 
You should see this mower before you buy. Go in today... your Massey-Ferguson 
Dealer has it. He’s “hay tool headquarters” for all your needs. 


Variable Speed Belt Pulley—an exclusive feature of the new 
MF 31. With a simple adjustment you pick a knife speed that’s right 
for any crop or condition. You’ll mow better with the right combi- 
nation of engine rpm and gear. It ends compromising with a “happy 
medium” knife speed. 


Dyna-Balance Drive —climinates the pitman and the noise, vibra- 

tions and wear that go with it. This first big change in farm mower 

design in a century permits higher knife speeds for faster, cleaner 

cutting with less clogging, efficient mowing regardless of cutter bar 

position. 


wa 


38-Way Cutter Bar Protection—(1) The cutter bar floats easily 
over uneven ground or low mounds without skipping or digging. (2) 
A high mound or other obstacle can be avoided by just raising the 
mower with the Quadramatic Control lever. (3) If there’s a hidden 
obstruction, the safety swing-back frame prevents damage. Just re- 


versing the tractor clears the bar. 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 


Massey-Ferguson Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 


Pace-Setter of Modern Farming ... World’s Most Famous Combines 
and the Only Tractors with the Ferguson System 


- There's a Massey-Ferguson Dealer near you . . . He'll show the Massey-Ferguson full line of farm implements and 
MF 60 flail-type Forage Harvester. tell you about the liberal Massey-Ferguson Time Payment Plans. There's one just suited to your farm income pattern. 
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IN AGRICULTURE 


@ Orientation Planting: A New Way to Increase Yields 
@ Cattle Grubs May Suffer a Severe Setback 

@ Poultry Experts Make Predictions for the Year 

© What About High-Moisture Corn for Fattening Pigs? 


Pill or Spray: Both Get Cattle Grub 


Successful USDA testing of a new systemic insecticide, 
DOWCO-109, offers new hope for important advances 
against the cattle grub. Preliminary tests indicate that this 
insecticide may be the first to give effective grub control 
given orally as well as when sprayed on the animal. 

Still experimental, the chemical is not yet available to 
cattlemen. In tests last fall, several yearlings were either 
sprayed with DOWCO-109 or given it by mouth in a pill 
or capsule. The following spring, treated animals were 
practically free of grubs; controls were infested normally. 


Recharging Underground Water Supplies 


Heavy water use in some areas of the country have low- 
ered the water table as much as 200 feet. To meet this 
problem, researchers are studying methods of recharging 
ground-water supplies. 

Recharge methods being tested included spreading water 
on fairly level land to seep into the earth, and injecting 
water directly imto the underground by means of trenches, 
pits, and shafts. 


Poultry Experts Gaze Into the Future 


The Poultry Survey Committee, a panel of economic 
experts, made these predictions in its ninth forecast of the 
nation’s poultry industry: 

@ Egg prices will be 2 to 5 cents lower from March 
through September of 1959, compared to the same period 
in 1958. 

@ Net returns to turkey producers for 1959 will be about 
the same to slightly less than last year. 

@ Farm broiler prices April through June, will average 
between 16 and 17 cents. There will be little or no price 
rise later this summer. 


“Santoquin”, First to be Cleared for Safety 


Santoquin, a preservative to protect livestock feed from 
the loss of certain vitamins, is the first product to be cleared 
for safety under the new Food Additives Amendment of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. The chemical is 
used to protect dehydrated forage from loss of carotenes 
and Vitamin E. 


New Sprayer-Duster Combination 
versatile sprayer-duster, developed cooperatively in 
USDA and State research, applies chemicals wet or dry, and 
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several unusual design features make its performance out- 
standing. 

Tests have demonstrated the flexibility of this machine 
for either spraying or dusting. It can be adjusted for use 
on low-growing crops of different row spacings. The duster 
furnishes additional air blast to further atomize the liquid 
as it leaves the nozzle. 


What About High-Moisture Corn for Pigs? 


High-moisture corn was no better than dry corn fed to 
pigs in an experiment last spring at the University of Illi- 
nois, Here’s what the test showed: 

@ Gains averaged 1.44 pounds a day for the pigs fed corn 
at 27 percent moisture. 

@ Pigs gained 1.37 pounds a day on corn at 40 percent 
moisture (water added). 

@ They gained 1.41 pounds a day on corn harvested at 
13.5 percent moisture and stored in a bin. 


How Much Do Dairy Replacements Cost? 


Does it pay the farmer to raise and develop his own herd 
replacements? Here are some cost figures from the Texas 
Experiment Station that may prove useful im answering 
this question. 

@ The average cost of raising Jersey herd replacements 
at the Tyler station was $157 per heifer from birth to first 
lactation. The estimated value of these replacements at 
first calf was $250 each. 

@ An East Texas study on 32 Holsteins showed the aver- 
age cost of raising replacements was $179 per head. 


Orientation Planting Saves Soil Moisture 


Planting corn kernels by a method called orientation 
planting looks good as a means of decreasing soil moisture 
loss through evaporation. 

Here’s how orientation planting works: Kernels are plac- 
ed with points down and flat sides running with the row. 
Corn’s natural growth pattern brings leaves out almost at 
right angles to the flat sides of the kernel. Subsequent pairs 
of leaves emerge slightly counterclockwise to the previous 
pair, so leaves of plants from oriented seed grow into the 
space between rows in such a way that up to 90 percent 
less sunlight strikes the ground. This reduces evaporation. 

During 1958 the experimental plots on which kernels 
were oriented outyielded plots with random-planted ker- 
nels by 3 to 23 bushels an acre. 
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Are your growers 


Color-Wise and Pound-Foolish2 


The prime purpose of a 


coccidiostat is to prevent coxy...not to color combs and shanks 


NY coccidiostat combined with an arsenical But NiCarb can and does prevent Subclinical 
can help give broilers bright shank and Infection, almost completely...Subclinical In- 
comb color...but no coccidiostat can give fections that depress weight gains and reduce 
flocks better protection than they get with feed conversion ratios. 
NiCarb. NiCarb is the most effective drug you can 
Red combs and yellow shanks may mask Sub- add to your starter and grower rations to aid 
clinical Infection...often concealing the break- in the prevention of coccidiosis outbreaks in 
throughs inferior drugs simply can’t prevent. broiler and replacement flocks. 


Just look at the record 
...A large-scale one-year test of broiler production in the same house: 


Coccidiostat B Advantage of 
(containing ap NiCarb over 
arsenical) Coccidiostat B 


Av. wt. (Ib.) 3.47 3.44 3.45 


Efficacy 
1 Av. Point Spread | 101 96 96 +5 
by Av. Coccidiosis 


Mortality (%) 52 4 —.10 


bright 
Subclinical Subclinical Infection 


Infection practically present...unnatural 
and Intestinal eliminated brightness of pigmentation 
Coccidiosis makes early detection difficult 


*Note: The point spread for Coccidiostat B ranged from a high of 119 to a low of 49— when Subclinical Infection was noted as a result 


of the build-up of coccidial oocysts, under relatively humid conditions. During this same difficult period the point spread for flocks 
on NiCarb varied from a high of 121 to 96. 


Also available for your use: y 
$.Q.®—the most effective treatment for coccidiosis Poultry i AN to nolp yee and your servicemen emphasize 
the need for improved management in preventing coccidiosis 

outbreaks. . losses and increasing poultry profits. Why not let us know how 
GlyCamide® —the best tolerated coccidiostat and many copies you need (suitable for imprinting) for your sales and 
most efficient in permitting top weight gains and service organizations? Write to: Agrieultural Products Dept., 
feed conversion. Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 


® 
NiCarb with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


@TRADEMARKS OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR NICARBAZIN, SULFAQUINOXALINE, AND GLYCARBYLAMIDE, RESPECTIVELY. 
OmeERCK CO., INC. 


Now ready, the new Merck illustrated booklet, “Coccidiosis and 


APRIL IS ANIMAL HEALTH MONTH 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Fungicides 


Tri-Basic 
COPPER SULFATE 


A chemically stable copper fungicide 
containing not less than 53% metal- 
lic copper . . . for spraying or dust- 
ing truck and citrus crops. Especially 
effective in controlling persistent fun- 
gus diseases through application of 
Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate before fun- 
gus attacks. 


COP-O-ZINK 


(A Neutral Copper- 
Zinc Fungicide) 
For disease control and prevention. 
Particularly effective on potatoes. 
Also on many vegetable and fruit 
crops. Cop-O-Zink is excellent for 
correcting Copper and Zinc defici- 
encies and for stimulating plant 
growth. Contain 48% Copper and 
4% Zinc. Applied to foliage in spray 

or dust form. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


NUTRITIONAL 
DEFICIENCIES 


NU-IRON 

(Nutritional Iron) 
A neutral Iron compound containing 
30% Iron as metallic. Chelated Iron 
10% as metallic—applied to foliage 
of plants for correction of Iron de- 
ficiencies. 

NU-Z 

(Nutritional Zinc) 
Nu-Z contains 52% metallic zinc. Ap- 
plied directly to the plant in spray 
or dust form . . . stimulates plant 
growth and corrects zinc deficiencies. 


NU-MANESE 

(Manganous Oxide) 
An extremely effective nutritional 
manganese product for correcting 
manganese deficiencies due to low 
manganese content of the soil . . . 
applied as a spray or dust to the 
foliage, direct broadcast to the soil 
or in mixed fertilizers. 


For information on 
These Fungicide and 
Nutritional Products, 
Write, Wire or Phone Us. 


TENNESSEE 
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There’s a superior TC 
product to correct most 
nutritional deficiencies 
and TRI-BASIC COPPER 
SULFATE to prevent and 
control certain persistent 
fungus diseases. 


ES -MIN-EL 


The ESsential MiNeral ELements — 
contains Manganese, Copper, Iron, 
Zinc, Boron and Magnesium, all es- 
sential to healthy, productive soil. 
Fruits and vegetables rich in vitamins 
cannot grow in soil poor in minerals. 
For soil application. Es-Min-El in 
spray or dust form for direct applica- 
tion to the plants is also available. 
Contains nutritional Manganese, Zinc 
and Copper. 


WE WILL CUSTOM MIX MINERAL 
MIXTURES TO YOUR OWN SPECIFI- 
CATIONS IN LARGE OR SMALL 
QUANTITIES. 


DUST 


MixTURES 


Tennessee’s Nu - Z, Nu - Iron, 
and Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate 
are especially suited for use 
in preparing nutritional and 
fungicidal spray and dust mix- 


tures. 
CORPORATION 


617-29 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


ECHOES 


A SATISFIED READER— 

THE EDITOR’S TONIC 

After having received your magazine 
for some time I find it the best in pro- 
fessional magazines. The service of it 
from your “Helpful Booklet” section 
could not be better. I have received 
many helpful ideas and hope that this 
will always be a part of your magazine. 
I appreciate also other features of 
your magazine and enjoy a great deal 
your editorials. I look forward each 
month to receiving “Better Farming 
Methods”. — B. E. Churchwell, Vo-Ag 
Teacher, Santa Fe High School, Alta 
Loma, Tex. 


Thanks, Mr. Churchwell, for your 
nice letter. You can rest assured that 
it was worth the effort of writing. 
These complimentary letters make it 
a lot easier to read the “bad” ones. — 
Editor 


POULTRY JUDGING 
PICTORIALS AVAILABLE 
Many articles in your magazine are 
interesting and helpful to a young Ex- 
tension Agent. I give the entire maga- 
zine a thorough reading every month. 
Please send me the Poultry Judging 
Pictorial from the February, 1959, issue 
of Better Farming Methods. — Robert 
H, Wolfe, Assistant County Agricul- 
tural Extension Agent, Pikeville, Ky. 


I have just read the February issue 
of Better Farming Methods and en 
joyed the reading the same as I do every 
month. The magazine is tops with me 
I use the magazine in my teaching of 
boys and adults. 

Please send me five of the poultry 
judging pictorials which appeared in 
the January and February issues of Bet- 
ter Farming Methods. — Hercle C. 
Teague, Route 3, Vo-Ag Instructor, 
Camden, Ark. 


Of course, after a nice letter like 
that, we sent Mr. Teague those poultry 
judging pictorials with great haste. 
And, we have more available. Just let 
us know how many you need. — Editor 


MORE COMMENTS ON 
GUIDANCE SERIES 

I read your magazine regularly and 
find many useful ideas. | am especially 
impressed by the series of articles on 


(Continued on page 15) 
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SERVICE BULLETIN 


for members of the feed and livestock industries 


blackh A / 
life cycle 


> 


@ Blackhead, once considered @ The protozoan parasite 
primarily a disease of turkeys, (Histomonas meleagridis) 
is increasing in importance as a responsible for blackhead 
serious condition of broiler in turkeys and chickens; 
and replacement flocks. considered capable of spreading 
the infection when passed 
in the droppings of diseased or 
carrier birds. However, the chief 
source of infection is the 
embryonated egg of the common 
cecal worm which, after being 
passed by an infected chicken or 
turkey, is capable of surviving 
in the soil for periods up to 
36 months. 


BLACKHEAD 


@ From the ceca the protozoa 
invade the bloodstream and are 
carried to the liver. However, 
cecal droppings of infected birds 
@ A liver showing the typical carry the protozoa and these 
circular, yellowish-green lesions contaminated droppings (and 
associated with blackhead cecal worm eggs) are responsible 
infections. These liver and cecal for completing this phase 
lesions almost always are of the blackhead life cycle. 
observed in diseased turkeys. 
However, the lesions in affected 
chickens are usually confined 
to the ceca. 


_ marked loss of appetite; watery, 
_Mayturn black; mortality 
marked with Orulcers; 
—— 
confused with plugs seen in 7 
| 
pullorum or cecal coccidiosis; 
confirmed by a poultry 
Of blackhead is best 


@ Shown above are the male and @ The eggs of the cecal worm, when @ Aiter approximately two weeks 
female cecal worms passed by a bird infected with outside the host's body, cecal 
(approximately 10 times their blackhead, usually harbor the worm eggs develop into the larval 
actual size). Some research blackhead organisms. However, form shown above. 

workers feel that the invasion of incompletely developed eggs are 

and subsequent damage to the not capable of causing blackhead 

cecal wall by these parasites disease. 

helps initiate the blackhead 

infection. The means by which 

the blackhead protozoa enter 

these parasites is unknown. 


LIFE CYCLE 


@ After the blackhead organism 
enters the cecal wall—with the 
E portal of entry made easier by the 
i presence of the cecal worms—the 
ceca become inflamed, swollen 
and ulcerated (as shown in the 
drawing on the left). The mucous 
lining becomes thickened and is 
PREVENTION of biackhead infections calls for: range covered with a foul-smelling, 
rotation, screened or slatted floors, and wire platforms for feed and 
water hoppers to reduce the exposure of susceptible birds to the 
embryonated eggs of the cecal worm, the periodic feeding of pheno- 
thiazine to reduce the cecal worm population and feeding continu- 
ously low levels of antiblackhead drugs such as HepZipe® (nithiazide). A 
In chicken flocks, where the disease is apt to be “‘triggered’’ by stress APRIL IS ANIMAL HEALTH MONTH 
conditions, the prophylactic feeding of antihistomonad drugs and Prepared for members of the 
the cushioning of setbacks at times of stress are indicated. poultry industries in the interes 
Outbreaks of blackhead may be treated by the use of HepZipe try health. Merck & Co., Inc., ¢ 
Soluble Powder in the drinking water for seven to ten days. The use Division. Rahway. New Jersey. R 
of prophylactic feed levels of HerZive after the disease has been 
curbed will depend on local farm conditions. 


yellowish-green exudate, with a 
cheese-like consistency 


of this chart, or blowups as ) 
19” x 25”, are available on reque 


TRADEMARK OF MERCK &CO., INC. FOR NITHIAZIDE © 1958 MERCK & CO., INC. PRINTED IN U.S.A 
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IN 
STARTER, 
AND 

FINISHING 
RATIONS 


‘GIVES 
CONTINUOUS 
PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
BLACKHEAD 
AND 
HEXAMITIASIS | 


Pius 


Greater Feed [fficieney 


Faster Weight Gains 
Heavier Birds 
Safety 
| No Side Effects 
Pre-Soald to Growers 


@wenck co., tne 
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ECHOES 


(Continued from page 10) 


guidance by Mr. Walton. The “down 
to earth” plan of procedure is good. 

I would like to rent some of the films 
suggested in the February issue on both 
vocational and educational guidance. — 
Charlie Shipley, Newport, Tenn. 


I've just completed your second ar- 
ticle on the guidance and counseling of 
vo-ag students, and now I believe you 
are on the right track. We need this 
work more now than ever before. 

I would certainly appreciate your list 
of helpful material and particularly 
your list of firms we may rent guidance 
films and other aids from. 

Congratulations to you for providing 
us with a very useful magazine in Better 
Farming Methods, — Art Nelson, Vo-Ag 
Instructor, Castle Rock, Wash. 


May I take this opportunity to thank 
your magazine for its articles on student 
guidance. This is a subject we agricul- 
ture workers need to know about. 

Please send me a supply list of help- 
ful material for my Guidance Program 
as stated in the article, “Breaking Stu- 
dent Barriers”, in the February issue. — 
B. F. McConnell, Terra Aalta, W. Va. 


These are but a few of the dozens 
of letters we've received requesting 
teaching aids and film sources for 
guidance classes. We have quite a list 
of teaching materials and film sources 
which many more of you could use. 
They should be a reference source for 
every vo-ag teacher in the country. 4-H 
leaders should also have this list. Write 
and ask for your free copy. — Editor 


KOCHIA, NOT A LEGUME 


I read with interest the short article 
on page 39, Better Farming Methods for 
February, 1959, giving information 
about Kochia. There is one important 
item in this article to which I would 
like to draw your attention, namely, that 
the plant is designated as a legume. Ac- 
tually, Kochia belongs to the family 
Chenopodiaceae, and is therefore close- 
ly related to Russian thistle, lambsquar- 
ter and saltbush, and is, therefore, not 
a legume. — H. H. Rampton, Research 
Agronomist, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 


TRAINING IN VO-AG 


Better Farming Methods continues to 
render real service to agriculture and 


(Continued on page 32) 


COMING SOON... 


in BETTER FARMING METHODS 


ARE YOU A WEASEL-WORDER? 

Weasel words are terms that lend them- 
selves to a wide variety of interpretations. 
Persons skilled in their use can talk for 
hours without letting their true feelings 
show. In this feature, Dr. Robert T. Oliver 
points out that the use of weasel words is 
not always bad. In fact, there is a time 
when weasel words are exactly what you 
are groping for. 


ax DAVID WHITE 


precision instrument 


only 


Save time, insure accuracy on dozens 
of farm and construction jobs! Rug- 
ged, light, one-piece plastic body, 
factory collimated, can't go out of 
adjustment. Accurate readings up to 
100 yards for hundreds of uses: 


© preliminary surveys e rough grading 


e fencing © paving 
drainage e tiling 
foundations e contour lines 
orchards landscaping 


Deluxe Hand Level 5554—sturdy, 
versatile, seamless brass, finished 
in grey baked enamel. In leather 


| sheath with belt loop. $12.50. 


| 
| 


Write for free folder on David 


| White Surveying Instruments. 


DAVID WHITE INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
2051 North 19th Street 
Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 


Accurate, Versatile, use... 


TRUE 
HAND LEVEL 


First for 
Simplicity 
and 
Accuracy 


David White Light Construction and Farm Level- 
Transit #8007 offers features found only in higher- 
priced instruments. Designed for fast, easy oper 


ation, ruggedly dependable service. Complete 
with Fiberglass carrying case, tripod 
and plumb bob. $8950 


Also available: Light Construction and Farm Level 
#8025—tops for budget-priced precision. Com- 
plete with Fiberglass carrying case, 

tripod and plumb bob. $4925 


Surveying Made Easy—only 25¢ 


"Se An invaluable aid, 36 pages, 2 colors, illus- 
“ trated for builders, farmers and contractors, 
, this handy booklet explains, step by step, 
4 how to use levels and level-transits for spe- 
bad cific jobs. For your copy of the “Point to 
2 Point’’ booklet send 25¢ to Dept BF 
| Quantity prices on request. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


by Jay Richter 


Democrats say they have all they can swallow of Benson's charges 
that the multi-billion dollar price support and export subsic y bills 
must be blamed on their stubborness in refusing to change “the old basic law.” 


They’re After Benson—Again 


Agriculture Secretary Ben- 
son is digging into the 
trenches again for what could 
be a long and noisy spring. 


Democrats say they have had all 
they can swallow of Benson's 
charges that the multi-billion dol- 
lar price support and export sub- 
sidy bills must be blamed on their 
stubbornness in refusing to change 
“the old basic law.” 

So they're launching a counter- 
offensive. They're out to convince 
the country that the man to blame 
is Ezra Taft Benson. 

In the Senate, Minnesota Sen. 
Hubert Humphrey (D) was report- 
ed convinced that before he and 
some of his colleagues pushed hard 
on a new farm program (to include 
direct-payment supports) there 
should be a Congressional investi- 
gation of Benson's handling of the 
farm program — a detailed look at 
things like the high cost of storage 
and Benson-approved boosts in 
storage rates. 

In the House, intense Rep. Jamie 
Whitten (D) of Mississippi de- 
manded a special committee be 
created to investigate Benson’s op- 
erations and possible “outside in- 
fluence” on USDA. 

To back up his demand, Whitten 
had some preliminary studies by 
the staff of his House Agricultur- 
al Appropriations Subcommittee. 
They show, he maintained, that 
the Department's CCC has no real 
protection against outside influ- 
ence or information leaks, and that 
there may be weaknesses in the 
security system of the Crop Report- 
ing operation. 

It all points to a new bombard- 
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ment of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Benson was ready, as usual, 
to fight back hard. 


A Choice—Which Was Right? 


The Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s career-service statisti- 
cians are caught in a political 
cross-fire as a result of the re- 
visions in the parity index 
announced by USDA at the 
end of January. 


“The revisions . . . are simply a 
matter of good statistical practice, 
and I didn’t know what the out- 
come was going to be.” 

That’s what Benson told the 
Whitten subcommittee when it be- 
gan inquiring into the changes 
which cut parity prices about 3 per 
cent. But then the subcommittee 
ordered USDA officials to haul out 
their files on the subject. The docu- 
ments showed that the USDA ca- 
reer men asked last Jan. 9 for a 
“crucial decision” on when new 


[JASPER TWEED | 


‘1 
ts 
Vey 


“Jasper bought him to keep the grass short.” 


farm cost “weights” should be link- 
ed to the index. 

This was crucial, because of the 
choices they offered. 

The new weights could be made 
effective in 1952, resulting in a 3 
percent cut in parity. Or they could 
be made effective in 1955, resulting 
in a 2 percent cut. Or they could 
be made effective in 1959, resulting 
in no immediate cut. 

The career men recommended 
the choice of 1952 on statistical 
grounds, but they were careful to 
point out that other choices were 
available on policy grounds. 

Benson chose the 1952 “linkage” 
with the 3 percent cut. 

When the fur began to fly, he 
told questioners he was simply fol- 
lowing the advice of career men — 
as he was. But he did not say those 
same career men had given him 
alternatives — as it was their re- 
sponsibility to do — which he could 
have chosen on “policy” grounds. 


Boost Toward Meat-Type Hog 


Extension folks in Wash- 
ington are showing deep in- 
terest in a special Congres- 
sional report on meat-type 
hog breeding and marketing 
issued recently under the lead- 
ership of Rep. Fred Mar- 
shall, a Minnesota Democrat. 


The report underlines, as offi- 
cials see it, the need to continue 
working hard at the job of getting 
everyone involved in pork produc- 
tion to cooperate in stepping up 
production and marketing of the 
kind of lean pork consumers want. 

Number one need, the report 
says, is “an industry-wide plan .. . 
whereby marketing agencies and 


| ( 
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CASE.1000 


with On-the-Go Controls | 


Takes the 


LADDER 
CLIMBING 


Climbing down off the combine to make adjust- 
ments has always been a costly time-consumer. 
Now, with the all-new Case 1000 combine, opera- 
tors have fingertip control of both cylinder speed 
and concave clearance on-the-go from the driver’s 
seat. A tachometer on the instrument panel tells 
cylinder speed; indicator shows concave clearance. 

The driver sits comfortably on a high, roomy 
platform with full view of header and grain bin. 
He can choose from an infinite range of cylinder 
speeds from 500 to 1300 RPM to handle chang- 
ing crop or field conditions INSTANTLY! A 


Operator sets concave clearance on-the-go with 
a simple turn of a crank near the driver's seat. To 
change cylinder speed, he turns the horizontal crank 
below his hand. A glance at the tachometer, on the 
instrument panel to his right, shows him exact cylinder 
speed—lets him control the load on the machine exactly. 


a 


handy lever adjusts concave clearance. A concave 
drop pin lets him quickly clear the cylinder with- 
out leaving his driver’s seat. There’s no time- 
wasting ladder climbing . . . no lost grain because 
the operator delays making machine adjustments. 

Case engineers matched these revolutionary 
time-saving convenience features with a giant 
42-inch cylinder and 16-foot header. Straight- 
through design gives balanced threshing, makes 
full use of header capacity. The big 60-bushel 


Arrange for a showing of this great new Case harvest- 


ing machine through your J. I. Case dealer. 


J.1.CASE CO. + RACINE, WIS. 
Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years 


grain bin unloads completely in 40 seconds. 

In the big, all-new Case 1000, hydraulic power 
does all the hard work—with power steering, 
hydraulic header control, and variable-speed drive. 

When they developed this new machine, Case 
engineers worked toward one single purpose: a 
truly big capacity combine. Immediate accept- 
ance of the Case 1000 by custom operators and 
big wheat farmers everywhere indicates its solid 
promise of unsurpassed harvesting efficiency. 


MAIL for the complete story 


Keep your combining knowledge up-to-date. Send for 
illustrated literature on the new Case 1000 combine. 
Mail to J. |. Case Co., Dept. D-189 Racine, Wis. 


Address 
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You'll find these 
FREE BOOKLETS 


ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA 


and 


UREA 


Extra copies available 
for your distribution 


When you want to give some- 
one the facts about anhydrous 
ammonia or about urea ferti- 
lizer, one of these handy free 
booklets does the job quickly 
and competently. 


The Anhydrous Ammonia Booklet 
tells how this type of fertilizer 
is made; how it is applied; when 
it should be applied; what it 
will do for specific crops; and 
why it costs less. Booklet is 
straightforward, to the point. 


The Urea Fertilizer Booklet out- 
lines the many uses of this ver- 
satile nitrogen fertilizer; has a 
table showing per acre fertilizer 
recommendations for specific 
crops by states; and gives the 
six important advantages of 
urea. 


Write for your free copies now. 
After you examine the booklets, 
if you decide they can save you 
time in the field by giving you 
a compact, easy way to get this 
basic information to farmers, 
just write for additional copies 
as needed. We’ll gladly supply 
you free of charge. 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


ical. Comp 
Edway Building 
A Divisi 


EMPHIS, TENN. 
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N OF W.R. GRACE CO. 


meat packers will pay an adequate 
price for top-grade hogs and se- 
verely penalize those animals which 
provide a minimum of meat and 
contribute to the surplus of lard.” 

“The extension and agricultural 
research people contacted repeat- 
edly stated that lack of a price in- 
centive in the market is seriously 
handicapping their educational ef- 
forts,” the report adds. 

The report warns that if indus- 
try doesn’t get busy on its own “it 
may be necessary for Congress to 
consider legislation” in this field. 


Commodity Legislation 


On the commodity legisla- 
tion front, House leaders 
were moving tentatively at 
press time toward action on 
a bill freezing 1959 tobacco 
price supports at 1958 levels. 


Talk of revising the tobacco 
acreage control system had been 
dropped. Wheat legislation was 
moving up toward center stage 
with many observers predicting 
there would be an effort to tighten 
up controls with no major changes 
in the support scale. Prospects for 
approval of a bill allowing the 
lease or sale of cotton acreage allot- 
ments were dim. 


Co-ops Moving Too Slow! 


Too many farmer coopera- 
tives are lagging behind farms 
and industries in the mid-cen- 
tury trend toward fewer, big- 
ger, more efficient units. 


And there’s a growing need for 
research to help extension and 
other agencies give the answers on 
the how, when, and why of co- 
operative mergers and interconnec- 
tions. 

This is one of the agreements 
emerging from a recent workshop 
here in Washington sponsored co- 
operatively (fittingly enough) by 
USDA's Farmer Cooperative Serv- 
ice and the American Institute of 
Cooperation. 

Delegates from 37 U. S. colleges 
were joined by two researchers 
from Puerto Rico and another from 
Japan in the largest conference of 
researchers on farmer cooperative 
problems ever held in this country. 

FCS hopes the meeting may put 
more steam behind research in this 
field despite the obvious trouble 


colleges are having in finding time 
and money for cooperative business 
studies, 

The agency stands ready, it says, 
to help meet another need demon- 
strated by the workshop sessions — 
need for closer federal-state ties in 
planning region-wide studies by 
the colleges. 


Commission on Country Life 


There’s cautious optimism 
among Congressional sponsors 

of a bill to set up a Commis- 

sion on Country Life to con- 

duct studies and develop 
guides for improved country 
living. 

Texas Rep. Clark Thompson 
(D), one of the sponsors, reports 
the bill has been redrafted this 
year, eliminating some of the pro- 
visions that brought objections last 
year. 

In the Senate, meanwhile, 19 
Democrats have introduced a 
“Family Farm Development Act” 
as part of a new farm credit bill. 
The measure would authorize a 
sort of stepped-up Rural Develop- 
ment Program with more direct- 
action Federal aid in up to 500 low- 
income rural counties. 


Briefly Noted . . . 


@ A House Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee is being urged again to set 
up a new Federal agency to direct 
research on new industrial uses for 
surplus crops on grounds the exist- 
ing research system is too “produc- 
tion minded,” but odds apparently 
favor another approach in which 
research would be kept in USDA 
and Land Grant Colleges with 
some extra lab-building funds pro- 
vided for colleges. 

@ Upcoming Senate hearings on 
extension of minimum wage law 
coverage will include consideration 
of minimum wage for farm work- 
ers. Labor Secretary Mitchell, 
meanwhile, campaigns for farm 
minimums and has toughened reg- 
ulations on employment of domes- 
tic farm workers despite protests 
from farm groups. 

@ A National Advisory Com- 
mittee operating under the Nation- 
al Defense Education Act has ap- 
proved six Federally-financed re- 
search projects including a series 
of filmed studies on good teaching 
methods. End. 
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Experience proves the benefits of TRILAFO 


IN, says Arlin Sheldah! of Huxley, lowa, who has used 


TRILAFON for two years. “Show calves are easier to show. TRILAFON calmed them down, they 
were easier to handle and they stayed on their feed. Shrink was less than before.” 


Do tranquilizers have you guessing? 


Here are 10 good reasons why TRILAFON ranks 
first in shipping and feedlot operations 


1. Are all tranquilizers 
alike? 


No. TRILAFON has at least 
five times greater effect on ani- 
mal behavior than other true 
veterinary tranquilizers. (These 
are drugs of a chemical family 
known as the phenothiazines.) 
Smaller doses are needed and, 
because the required doses are 
low, TRILAFON is safe and 
rarely produces undesirable side 
effects. 


2. When is TRILAFON 
used ? 


TRILAFON is used primar- 
ily to calm frightened, excited 
animals. By removing or mini- 
mizing the stress of threatening 
situations, TRILAFON thus re- 
duces shrink-losses due to ship- 
ping and adaptation to feedlot 
procedures. TRILAFON also is 
valuable to calm weaner calves 
and quiet nervous animals for 
showing at fairs and stock shows. 


3. Will TRILAFON reduce 
shrinkage enough to 
justify the cost of 
treatment? 


Yes. Shrink in treated animals 
generally is reduced up to 4% 
(up to 50% of what is considered 
normal shrink). In one trial two 
groups of 750-pound cattle were 
trucked for 40 hours. Untreated 
cattle lost 93.5 pounds per animal; 
treated animals lost only 52.6 


Learn when and how 
TRILAFON can help you 


make more money on 


your livestock 


pounds—an average savings of 
40.9 pounds. 


4. How much does it cost? 


Costs vary depending on the 
weight of the animal and the num- 
ber of animals treated. Since only 
one TRILAFON injection is 
required the cost will range approx- 
imately from $.50 to $1 per animal; 
savings up to ten times the cost 
of the injection can be realized. 
Livestock producers and feedlot 
operators also may benefit from 
the greatly reduced incidence and 
severity of shipping fever that 
puts animals off feed, often for 
two to three weeks, 


5. What are the benefits 
of using TRILAFON? 


TRILAFON cuts the amount 
of actual tissue shrink. It re 
duces the incidence and severity 
of shipping fever and helps cattle 
resist infection. Treatment costs 
are less; death rates are cut to a 
minimum. 

With TRILAFON, animals are 
easier to handle; they adjust more 
quickly and go on full feed faster; 
gain weight more rapidly and go 
on to finish sooner. 


6. What about short 
hauls? 


TRILAFON is equally bene- 
ficial on short hauls. Approximate- 
ly 75% of weight loss occurs 
during the first two hours of ship- 
ment. Cattle can shrink about 
4% in short trips of 25 to 50 miles. 


7. How is TRILAFON 
administered ? 


TRILAFON is given only by 
deep intramuscular injection in 
the neck or other heavily muscled 
area. Use a 14-gauge needle, 14 
to 2 inches long. TRILAFON 
takes effect in approximately 30 
to 45 minutes. For best results 
injections should be made at least 
one hour ahead of time when in- 
dividual handling is required. 


8. What are the recom- 
mended doses? 


Only one shot will produce the 
“light”? degree of tranquilization 
needed to protect an anima! prior 
to shipment or on arrival at the 
feedlot. 

Doses vary according to the 
condition of the animal and the 
level of activity desired. For light 
tranquilization .05 mg. /Ib. is suffi- 
cient: for example, 15 mg. for a 
300-pound calf; 30 mg. for a 
600-pounder. Larger doses do not 
speed action. 


9. Where is TRILAFON 
sold? 


TRILAFON®  (perphenazine, 
Schering) is available only 
through your veterinarian. Be- 
cause it is a highly potent drug, 
the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion prohibits its sale through 
commercial channels. 


Write to: Veterinary Department, Schering Corporation, 60 Orange Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Please send me the free booklet: "Questions and Answers on Commercial uses of TRILAFON 
—the Veterinary Tranquilizer” 
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TEACHING 
FARM STRUCTURES 


“I use the unit approach to teach 


my vo-ag classes farm structures. With 
this method I eliminate many of 
the problems and do a better job.” 
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@ FARM BUILDINGS are a part 

of every farm enterprise, but in 
each of eur classes at Wellington, 
Missouri High School we study struc- 
tures as a unit. 

In the first year of study, the 
emphasis is on construction and shop 
work, 

The second year we study the 
forces acting on buildings, remodel- 
ing, and repair. The advanced 
classes study economics of buildings 
and management of the farmstead. 

Although each building serves a 
different use on the farm, there is 
a lot of information common to all 
structures, Every building has a 
foundation, framework, and roof, 
for example, and each must resist 
the forces of wind while protecting 
against sun and rain. There is much 
to learn about financing and con- 
struction of buildings. For these rea- 
sons the high school boy needs to 
gain basic knowledge about struc- 
tures before studying how buildings 
fit the enterprise. 

Our course of study has been ad- 
justed so that each class will spend 
about two weeks on buildings each 
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THE STORY IN BRIEF: 

A vo-ag teacher explains how 
the group approach has solved 
the problems involved in teach- 
ing farm structures. His stu- 
dents work as a team on one 
small unit to overcome the dif- 
ficulty of coordinating class ac- 
tivities with those of shop. 

First-year students concen- 
trate on construction and shop 
work, while second-year work 
includes remodeling and repair. 
Advanced pupils study econom- 


ics of buildings and manage- 
ment of the farmstead. 


by Byron Beckner 


year. The major shop construction 
is done by the first year vo-ag boys. 
This gives them a chance to learn 
some of the basic skills and use of 
tools. Last year my freshman class 
spent about five hours in the class- 
room learning about design and 
parts of buildings, and materials and 
fasteners to use. We then spent 10 
hours in the shop constructing a 
small livestock shelter as a team. 

By working as a team on one small 
structure we have overcome the dif- 
ficulty of coordinating the class ac- 
tivity with that in the shop. We dis- 
cuss building plans in class, then 
prepare a bill of materials. 

To keep interest the class starts 
right in with foundation construc- 
tion. As problems arise in erecting 
the framework, we stop for a class 
session to learn such things as the 
need for braces or see a demonstra- 
tion on how to properly install gal- 
vanized roofing. Then the team is 
again ready to think, work, and 
learn together in the shop. 

I learned how to present a farm 
structures course that uses group in- 
struction at a workshop conducted 


This livestock shelter, with cards explaining con- 
struction features, serves as a good public rela- 
tions exhibit at a local fair. 


by Mr. Curtis Weston of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. He and a repre- 
sentative of the American Zinc In- 
stitute suggested methods of presen- 
tation and gave ideas for a number 
of demonstrations. At this workshop 
I obtained teaching materials for 
farm structures and building designs 
small enough and simple enough to 
be erected right in the shop. 

The livestock shelter we built pro- 
vided the freshmen with the oppor- 
tunity for many learning experi- 
ences. They practiced the skills of 
nailing, drilling bolt holes, cutting 
rafter angles, and measuring. They 
learned construction principles of 
bracing, squaring, tying together, 
and galvanized roof application. 

During the second year we study 
the functions a building performs in 
controlling moisture, ventilation, 
heat, and light. More emphasis is 
given to the forces affecting build- 
ings and need for strong construc- 
tion. We also study ways to repair 
existing buildings and how to mod- 
ernize them for current operations. 

The older boys study economics of 
farm buildings to learn the costs in- 


Byron Beckner, vo-ag instructor, discusses 
farm building engineering problems with 
vo-ag student. 


volved in Owning a structure. How 
to pay the rent is studied with this 
treatment of managing buildings. 
The advanced classes give demonstra- 
tions on farmstead arranging, nail 
pulling, value of the zinc coatings 
on galvanized steel and others sug- 
gested in the materials I received 
at the workshop. 

The Manuals and Guides obtained 
from the American Zinc Institute, 
324 Ferry St., Lafayette, Ind., were 
a big help in organizing the unit. 

Group instruction has been of real 
benefit to my classes because addi- 
tional learning experiences are 
gained in the time spent. The in- 
divdual projects we previously made 
were time-consuming, involved only 
part of the boys, and were limited 
in construction principles. 

The group activity augmented the 
program of town boys and boys 
from small farms who often lack op 
portunity to have a good shop pro- 
ject. The team approach is easier 
for me, too. I plan to continue teac h 
ing structures. with groups and am 
making an effort to change other 
units to this method. End. 
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up to date 
and important 
to you... 


VISUAL AIDS 


QUACK GRASS, THE PERENNIAL GUEST, 16 mm., sound, color. Available 
from Modern Talking Picture Service, 3 East 54th St., New York 22, 
N. Y. 


Agricultural losses to quack grass and the control of this weed grass are 
explained in a new motion picture produced by The Dow Chemical Co. 

In sequences filmed in the field, the picture shows the control of this grass 
in various crops with pre-plant, post harvest, or in-crop applications of 
Dowpon. 


MUNICATIONS | 


COM 
ISSUE 
of 


HITCHING AND ADJUSTING TRACTOR-DRAWN MOLDBOARD PLOWS, 
16 mm., sound, b/w, 18 minutes. Available from John Deere Com- 
pany, 215 S. E. Morrison St., Portland 14, Ore.; 2524 Kirk Ave., Bal- 
timore 18, Md.; 2212-20 N. Broadway, St. Lovis 6, Mo.; and 3210 E. 
85th St., Kansas City 14, Mo. 


This film tells how to get the best and most economical work from mold- 
board plows by adjusting plow and tractor to work as an efficient team. 
This is an excellent film for 4-H, FFA and farmer groups. It lists simple 
principles for hitching and adjusting plows of all sizes. 


a ee — MOLY-GRO MEANS MONEY, sound-slide film, 15 minutes. Available from 
Climax Molybdenum Company, Div. of American Meta! Climax, Inc., 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


Presented in a combination of photographs and lively cartoon art, the 
film points out how molybdenum can spell the difference between crops of 
high yield and quality and those of low or average harvest and health. The 
film highlights an important new method of application whereby seed is 
treated before planting. The film may be used on either automatic or 
manually-operated sound-slide film projectors. 


Including the 
8th Agricultural 
Film Directory 


- 4 list of current farm 


films for ag leaders 


MODERN WEED CONTROL, 16 mm., sound, color, 12 minutes. Available 
from Stauffer Chemical Company, 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


The film shows a series of field tests which portray the increased crop 
yields which result from herbicide treatments. It also shows the most effi- 
cient methods of applying both granular and liquid herbicides, and illus- 
trates the weed control efficacy of Stauffer’s pre-emergence herbicide, Eptam. 


plus 
outstanding feature articles 
to help you in the effective 
presentation of your ideas. 
A real “text book” issue! 


A SEALED SYSTEM FOR HIGH MOISTURE GRAIN, 16 mm., sound, color, 23 
minutes. Available from A. O. Smith Corporation, Education and 
Training Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 

This film was produced to help farmers understand how they can in- 
crease farm efficiency and profits by using a sealed system for storing high 
moisture grain. The movie is the story of a young man trying to make his 
feeder operation turn a profit, and his father, a successful dairy farmer. 

Point by point, the features of sealed, oxygen-free processing are pointed 
out. It also points out how sealed storage can provide bad-weather protec- 
tion, increase crop nutrition, and reduce field losses. 


Coming in your 
July issue 
of 
BETTER 
FARMING 
METHODS 


THESE FILMS ARE LISTED AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS. ALL FILMS ARE FREE 
EXCEPT FOR TRANSPORTATION COSTS. ORDER THEM FOR USE IN YOUR WORK. 
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Spark your meetings 
with these FREE farm films! 


These free United States Steel films will help you put ideas 
across with more impact. They’ll give you new ideas for meet- 


ings. Plan to show one soon . . 


Barns for Better Dairying filmed 
right on a dairy farm, it shows how to 
increase efficiency and reduce costs of dairy 
farming. Applicable to dairy farming 
operations everywhere, regardless of loca- 
tion. 16 mm sound; 28 minutes. 


Steel Buildings for Better Farming— 
shows how to use prefabricated steel build- 
ings for more efficient farm storage and 
housing needs. You’ll hear farmers from 
all over the country give their own reasons 
for using steel buildings. 16 mm sound 
and color; 28 minutes. 


Profit on the Mountain—applies to 
western areas. Shows how to get the most 
out of mountain meadow grasslands. 16 
mm sound; 25 minutes. 


Dan Taber’s Ledger—made on a farm, 
this film shows the actual planning and 
erection operations of farm fence in detail. 
16 mm sound and color; 27 minutes. 


. just fill in the coupon below. 


Loose Housing of Dairy Cattle*— illus- 
trates the planning, erection and use of 
loose housing and herringbone milking 
parlors for dairy cattle. Important fea- 
tures of loose housing are included. 16 mm 
sound; 22 minutes. 


The Modern Way —shows how bulk milk 
handling works on the average farm and 
answers some of the common questions 
farmers ask about this method of handling 
milk. 35 mm slide film strip with 33 rpm 
record; 25 minutes. 


Box Silo*—most questions that farmers 
ask about box silos are answered in this 
film. It explains how the farmer can save 
time and labor by the use of low-cost, 
horizontal self-feeding box silos built of 
pressure-creosoted wood. 16 mm sound; 
14 minutes. *Not distributed in Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Montana, Oregon, Utah, Washing- 
ton, or Wyoming. USS is a registered trademark 


United States Steel Film Department 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


TITLES DESIRED 


DATES DESIRED 


lst choice 2nd choice 


To Be Shown To 


Yes[) 


SHIPPING ADDRESS (PLEASE PRINT) 
NAME 


COMPANY OR ORGANIZATION 


CITY 


ZONE___ STATE 


All films are shipped Prepaid by Parcel Post, Special Handling, Insured, unless otherwise requested. 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| If title requested is unavailable on desired date, may another film be substituted? 
| 
| 
| 
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_| Here's an irrigation 


system that 
Thinks 


for 
Itself 


~—--¢-----¢ 


Here’s an irrigation system that literally ““moves the water” 


across the field and over again as needed for efficient irrigation. 


It also eliminates labor costs since pipes are not moved. 


@ AUTOMATION is fast be- 

coming the byword of modern 
farmers. This trend is hastened by 
dwindling labor supplies. Each 
new piece of automatic equipment 
replaces some farm handwork. 
Much of this automatic equipment 
installation has been associated 
with livestock production. 

But field crops, too, lend them- 
selves to automation techniques. A 
new irrigation system just devel- 
oped by the John Bean Division of 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp- 
oration is proof of this point. Call- 
ed “Shur-Rane Sequa-Matic,” the 
system is completely automatic. 
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This automatic approach to sprink- 
ler irrigation cuts labor costs to a 
minimum. 


© The “Sequa-Matic” system 
moves the water automatically in 
pre-determined steps from the 
mainline to the end of the field at 
any desired time interval from 10 
minutes to 10 hours per sprinkler. 


The brains behind this new sys- 
tem is a sequence timer that lets 
you automatically control, sprink- 
ling time interval, sprinkler change 
interval, and irrigation reset time. 

Another feature of the system is 


economical small diameter pipe, 
made possible because only one 
sprinkler in each lateral operates 
at a time. This is done with pres- 
sure actuated valves that automati- 
cally operate each sprinkler in se- 
quence from the first to the last 
sprinkler unit in the lateral. 


The “Sequa-Matic” system may 
be tied in with existing mainlines 
by installing small diameter pipe 
and connecting the power source 
of pump to the sequence timer. 
This timer can control one or more 
pumps at the same time for auto 
matic irrigation of an entire farm. 


je 
4 


Way is grass called one of nature’s finest swered in New Holland’s beautiful, new 11- 
chemical plants . . . why are fertilizers used? minute 16mm color film. A “must” for all 


What part does water play . .. what is farmers and students of farming, young and 
chlorophyll . . . what does it do? Why is old: Use the coupon below for a showing. 
too-close grazing or mowing wrong? New Holland Machine Co. Division of Sperry 


These and many other questions are an- Rand Corporation, New Holland, Pa. 


Ne New Holland Machine Co. 
ae 4404 Oak Street, New Holland, Pa. 


Yes, I would like to borrow a print of ‘How Grass Grows’”’ for 


a showing on 


Name 
HOLLAND, 
"First in Grassland Farming" 
a City Zone State 
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Youth Shares in Wildlife! 


by Earl Franklin Kennamer 


@ WANT TO DEVELOP greater 

youth participation in agricul- 
tural work? Try the wildlife field. 
It’s a source of untapped opportuni- 
ties. 

I remember the conversation I 
had with an assistant agent a couple 
of years ago. “Wildlife projects fill 
a gap in my 4-H Club activities. I’m 
working with a number of boys on a 
fish and game program, and with- 
out it, they would have dropped 
club work a year ago.” 

Encouraging 4-H and FFA pro- 
jects in wildlife conservation does 
not mean we should de-emphasize 
our livestock and crop work. But 
there are thousands of boys who 
would jump at the chance of plant- 
ing food patches for game on their 
own farms, or of improving fishing 
in ponds that may be unproductive, 
or even controlling pests. 

We can dig deeper. What about 
city youngsters? A backyard is often 
big enough to raise quail and pheas- 
ants for the commercial pen-game 
shooting preserve. Suburban homes 
with small acreages are cropping up 
everywhere. What’s wrong with a 
boy putting in a half-acre of fishing 
pole bamboo or even a bait — earth- 
worms, crickets, minnows — business 
for pocket cash? 


Many Wildlife Projects 


The facets in wildlife projects are 
many. In one state the youngest 
club member can get credit for 
building bird houses and keeping 
a log of the occupants during nest- 
ing season. In another, the entire 
farm is a wildlife project — includ- 
ing improvement practices with soil, 


water, and crops, to aid fish and 
game. Available in some states are 
“manuals” for the boys interested in 
wildlife projects. One unusual pro- 
ject is “wildlife photography.” And 
don’t forget that girls may be inter- 
ested in many of these. 

We have just published 4-H 
demonstration leaflets on fly casting 
and spin fishing for the 4-H Club 
members in my state. Tomfool non- 
sense? Not by any means. Don’t we 
stress outdoor group sports — base- 
ball, football, basketball — for our 
growing youth? Why not consider 
hunting and fishing in the same 
vein? Or rifle marksmanship teams? 
Or casting competition? A boy (or 
girl) with a fly casting project learns 
more than the simple techniques of 
selecting and buying a fly outfit. In 
addition, he has, to earn credit, to 
teach his club members the correct 
procedures of fly casting! I only 
wish, as a boy, I could have had the 
same opportunity! 


Here Are Some Possibilities! 


By listing the projects and demon- 
strations, in addition to those men- 
tioned above, that I have available 
for club youth, maybe you can plan 
your own projects. Club members 
may choose “Trapping,” “Clearing 
Muddy Fishponds,” and “Bicolor 
Lespedeza for Quail.” 

In the planning and printing pro- 
cess are the following: “Safety With 
Firearms,” “Bait Casting,” “Fertiliz- 
ing Fishponds,” “Wild Turkey and 
Deer Management for 4-H Club 
Members,” “Fishbait for Home Use 
and for Profit,” “Kill These Rats 
and Mice,” “Wildlife Tree Dens,” 


Above, wildlife leaflet in the planning stage. 


Below, youngsters learn correct trapping. 


The author, Extension Fish and Wildlife Spe- 
cialist at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, teaches 
youngsters the right technique of casting. 


The wildlife field can 
increase interest in 
agricultural youth work. 
Many states recognize 
this possibility and have 
set up standards for 
wildlife projects. 

The range of projects 
goes from “bird-watching’’ 
to pond construction. 
Special leaflets offer a 
practical means of 
telling youngsters the 
details about wildlife as 
they go into projects. 
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KILL Hardwoods with 


New “TREE-DI" 


Automatic Tree Injector. 
Kill trees for as little as $3.50 
per acre. 30 minutes work 
per acre. 

Simple, easy-to-use. Trees die in 
a few weeks. 
$35.00 each 
For free information write to 


PARKER-CLOWER CO. 


TROY, ALABAMA 


He bought an Owner-Registered 


SAUR-RANE® 


IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
because he wanted: 
eEconomy Dependability 
Quality Local Service 
You want the same! 


) 75th ANNIVERSARY 


Putting Ideas to Work 
john 
Bean 


®Division 
Ask about our 

% & John Bean SPRAYERS SJ" 

JOHN BEAN DIVISION Dept. BFM-4 


FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP. 


Gentlemen: Please send your new “DIGEST 
of Last Minute Irrigation Developments”. 


FOOD MACHINERY 


Name 

Address 

City State 
Farmer__. Student___ Other. 


Mail to nearest John Bean Division factory 


San Jose, Calif. * Orlando, Fla. * Lansing, Mich. 
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Just a few of the many leaflets available for wildlife projects. 


| “Tanning Skins,” “Your Hunting 


Dog,” “Quail Management for the 
4-H Club Member.” 

Perhaps you don’t grasp the con- 
nection between wildlife and agri- 
culture. There's a simple answer: 
Producing game and fish is no 
different than growing livestock or 
crops. All are produced on the land 
or in the water. To grow more 
cattle, perhaps you may have to 
develop more pasture. To grow more 
game, you will be required to plant 
feed for it or to provide cover, 

Fishing and hunting are the har- 
vest methods of our fish and game, 
just as picking corn is one way of 
harvesting crops. Therefore, any re- 
lated activity or project in wildlife 
is still akin to the original theme. 
Fly tying as a project still has its 
basic affiliation with catching fish! 


| How to Start a Project 


You should have no difficulty in 
establishing 4-H and FFA projects 
and demonstrations in wildlife. At 
present, there are full-time fish and 
wildlife Extension specialists in 13 
states. In other states there are spe- 
cialists who devote part of their 
time to fish and wildlife work. In 
many cases this is the state 4-H Club 
leader. 

Your state conservation depart- 
ment employs trained fishery and 
game biologists who will help you 


in detailed activities. Local game 
wardens and Boy Scout leaders will 
be glad to offer their services. Civic 
clubs and experienced outdoor 
sportsmen are willing to finance 
and promote sound wildlife con- 
servation projects for boys and girls. 


Fit Wildlife Into Camp Activities 


Your wildlife endeavors should 
not necessarily begin and end with 
projects. Why not fit wildlife educa- 
tion into your summer county 4-H 
camps? Then, too, annual wildlife 
camps are now conducted in 34 
states. Here the theme should be, 
and usually is, additional training 
for selected 4-H Club boys to be- 
come local leaders in their own 
county club work and to assist their 
leaders in conservation activities. 

I remember a few years ago a 
county agent wanted me for a visit 
to show a pond-owner how to trap 
beavers that were flooding his new 
pasture. I couldn’t make the trip 
for a couple weeks because of prior 
commitments, Then I remembered. 
“You had a boy attend my recent 
wildlife camp and he knows how to 
make a beaver set,” I told the agent. 
In this case wildlife youth training 
paid off. 

And you can harvest dividends, 
too, if you'll buy youth shares in 
wildlife! End 


| 
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The Short-Couple to Bigger Tonnage 


It’s Oliver’s Ti EAMED-POWER 


THE TRACTOR: The TEeamMep-PowER Oliver 770 
—now up-powered into the top of the 4-plow class and 
also the ideal baling tractor. It’s powered right for the 
job—with 6-cylinder smoothness for steady going. 
Oliver’s Power-Booster Drive gives you 12 forward 
speeds—one for every baling condition—and always a 
stopless shift to fit your ground speed to the baling 
load. You have Independently Controlled PTO—no tire- 
some clutching and shifting. And for economy, you can 
choose the fuel that suits your area best: gasoline, diesel 
or LP-gas. You'll never miss with this Oliver tractor 
and... 


See Your OLIVER 


THE BALER: It’s the high-tonnage Oliver 60—with 
the close-coupled pivot-balance hitch. Lets you follow 
the snakiest windrows without power interruptions... 
keep baling on tight turns, over rough fields. You bale 
10 tons and more per hour—hour after hour. Wire-tie or 
twine-tie, they both pay off in the field and in the bale. 
Your bales are even density from end to end, all sliced 
for easy feeding—in half a minute you can set any 
length you want. With the 770 up front, the Model 60 
baler behind, what a season you'll have—there’s nothing 
like Oliver’s TEAMED-POWER. 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


DEALER and See 
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SPOTLIGHTING 


by Gerald McKay 


COMMUNICATION METHODS 


Plan Your News Ahead 


If a local editor publishes your 
material, he will come to depend 
on you as a steady source. Keep a 
calendar of events and subjects that 
you think will be timely for the 
next three months. A reminder or 
tickler system is good. Or you might 
just use a card file of future news 
ideas arranged alphabetically by sub- 
ject matter. 

Jot down ideas for your column 
or news stories when you make farm 
visits and when farmers come to 
your office. Frequently there are 
ideas you can use in telephone con- 
versations, too, Write them down 
and file them for future use. Then 
your writing will be a pleasure, not 
a chore. 


G. E. Introduces Tiny Flashbulb 


A flashbulb about the diameter of 
a lead pencil and slightly over an 
inch long is soon to be put on the 
market, It’s called the “All Glass” 
and has no metal base like those 
now commonly used. The bulb is 
Zirconium filled and delivers as 
much light as the M2. It is available 
in both clear and blue types which 
makes it useful for color film. An 
adapter allows it to fit any type of 
flash gun. 


Keep Flannelboard 
Visuals Straight 


If you have trouble keeping vis- 
uals straight and well spaced on the 
flannelboard, try using tailor’s chalk. 
Draw a few thin horizontal lines 
and they will be visible to no one 
except you. The lines can be erased 
easily with a tiny piece of cloth. 
Ask for Dritz Tailor’s chalk at any 
notion counter or dime store. 


Use “‘Legitimizers” to 
Get Ideas Accepted 


“Legitimizers” are those folks in 
your community whom neighbors 
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Olson, agricultural economist at the Uni- 
of Minnesota, illustrates a flannelgraph 


regard as well-established, depend- 
able, well-adjusted residents whose 
judgement is generally quite reli- 
able. If you want to get new ideas 
accepted, find these people and work 
with them first. 

Legitimizers usually have been in 
the community a long time. They 
are likely well known although they 
may not necessarily be innovators 
or leaders in many activities. Once 
a legitimizer has tried a practice 
and put his stamp of approval on 
it, others in the neighborhood are 
likely to adopt it rather quickly. 


Use of Video Tape Increases 

Inch - and - a - half - wide magnetic 
tape known to the television in- 
dustry as “video tape” is now being 
used by the major TV networks. 
And several local stations in larger 
cities have installed video recorders 
and play-back equipment. 

Video tape will record both sound 
and picture much the same as the 
old quarter-inch tape recorded 
sound. The new tape will record 
color as well as black and white pic- 
tures. Recordings can be played back 


immediately after they are made or 
can be stored indefinitely. The forty 
to fifty thousand dollars currently 
required for video tape equipment 
is beyond the budgets of most edu- 
cational institutions. However, if 
and when the price comes within 
reach of educational means, uses of 
video tape for work other than tele- 
vision could be quite extensive. 


Advertisers Make Many Contacts 


According to a General Foods 
Corporation vice president, members 
of an average size city family come 
in contact with about 1,500 efforts 
in a single day made by advertisers 
who have goods or services to sell. 

These contacts consist of 500 dis- 
play ads in newspapers, 113 car, 
bus, or train cards, 281 billboards 
of various sizes, 50 radio ads, 64 
television commercials, 447 magazine 
ads and 15 ads in comic books read 
by the children. 

These figures suggest that com- 
municators of agricultural informa- 
tion, too, must use many channels 
if large numbers are to be contacted. 


Do You Know Your Camera? 


Probably most of us don’t really 
know the full range of picture pos- 
sibilities with our cameras. Time 
exposures, delayed action shutters, 
close-up focussing, parallax correc- 
tors, interchangeable lenses, zero to 
20 milliseconds delay in flash syn- 
chronization — all contribute to a 
wide range of picture possibilities. 

Maybe this accounts for the fact 
that some folks are continually 
changing cameras. Unfortunately, 
most poor pictures are not the fault 
of the camera. 

If you'd like to get more from 
your camera, the state Extension 
office is generally in a position to 
help you learn more about it. Ask 
your state Extension Editor or teach- 
er trainer for help. End. 


a: state production map. Each piece is backed 

x with strips of sandpaper so it sticks to the 

a flannel. This technique could be used to show A 
x distribution of state resov--es, kinds of crops 
“- grown, types of soil, etr 
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L-M Permaline Perforated Pipe is 
specially designed for draining 
low-lying fields and muck land, or 
for low-pressure irrigation. 


The long lengths, light weight and 
strength of L-M Permaline Pipe 
make it most convenient for tem- 
porary or permanent installations. 


With 10-foot, rather than 5-foot or 8-foot pipe, you can 
eliminate 20° to 50°, of the joints to be made on a job. 
That’s money in your pocket. 


L-M Permaline is the ONLY bituminous fibre pipe 
available in all sizes—2-, 3-, 4-, 5-, and 6-inch diam- 
eters, in 5-, 8-, and 10-foot lengths. Most complete 
line of fittings in the industry. 


Permaline is the ideal pipe for farm use. You simply 


forbetler sewers ai was... 


Pe 


LINE MATERIAL INDUSTRIES McGraw-Edison Company 


L-M Permaline is outstanding for 
barn and silo drains because it 
doesn't rust or rot, isn't affected 
by acids, alkalis, or hot water. 


Many other uses— draining estates 
or subdivisions, septic tanks and 
house-to-street sewers, down- 
spouts, foundation footing drains. 


drive the couplings on to make a permanent, tight fric- 
tion-welded joint. No fuss, no calking, no cement. Get 
the ORIGINAL long-length fibre pipe, L-M Permaline 
—for better sewers and drains, land drainage, house-to- 
sewer lines, septic tanks, foundation and downspout 
drains, etc. It’s light, strong, durable, ROOT-PROOF! 

Get L-M Permaline pipe from your plumbing con- 
tractor or building supply dealer. 


For information, mail the coupon 


. LINE MATERIAL INDUSTRIES, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
* Please send me, free, Bulletin 56040 on Permaline Pipe. 
Name 
Address = 
City & Zone State. 
w Please check: C1 Ag. Eng. Prof. © VoAg Teacher 392 


O County Agent © Other 
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SPECIAL LOW-COST 


ACCIDENT & ILLNESS 
GROUP 


Only 


a day per person 
including traveling time. At 


EVERY AGRICULTURAL GROUP LEADER 
WELCOMES THESE ULIBERAL BENEFITS! 
$25* for any one sickness 
$1000* for any one accident 

covers hospital, nurse, physician, 
medicines, dressing and other ex- 
penses. 
$50* for Dental Service 
$250* for Polio Benefits 
$1000* Loss of life thru Accident 
$1000-$2000* Loss of limbs or sight 
* according to terms of the Master Policy 
on file with the Director of Extension 
Service, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
This protection covers both local and na- 
tional gatherings and transportation haz- 
ards to and from destination by auto, 
bas, train or airplane as provided in ap- 
plication and days covered. 


Low Cost « Convenient 


Make your next conducted trip worry- 

free. Write today for complete informa- 

tion about American Income’s Special 

Coverage Protection. It’s free without ob- 
ation. 


AMERICAN INCOME 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1935 WN. Meridian St., Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


May we call to your 
= ATTENTION 
The task of selecting the right t and 


size of water system for a s c home 
calls for experience and socknieal know- 
ledge based on requirements, water 
source and local coniiiens, Hundreds of 
County Agents and VO-AG teachers 
have taken our home training course on 
this important subject. 

May we call to your attention the re- 
training and support we give 


THE BIG 3 


1 As long as the water source and family 
requirements vary so widely the farmer 
will need a system from a manufacturer 
who can furnish any type and size to 
meet the exact needs best. Fairbanks- 
Morse can do just that! 


2 Every water system service need is an 
emergency. The Fairbanks-Morse 

is trained on how to handle service effi- 
ciently. He maintains a working parts 
inventory. We supplement his parts serv- 
ice with big parts stocks in 26 branches 
and depots. One of them is near. 


3 The Fairbanks-Morse authorized 
service shield is only granted to dealers 
who qualify. It is the supreme symbol of 
confidence and protection for the home 
or establishment “off the water mains.’ 

We invite inquiry or correspondence. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


@ Farnzanks- -MoRSE 


@ nome worth remembering when you went the BEST 


HOME WATER SYSTEMS - puns « SCALES - GENERATORS - ELECTRIC 
MOTORS - COMPRESSORS - DIESEL, DUAL FUEL AND GAS ENGINES 
LOCOMOTIVES - MAGNETOS 
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ECHOES 


(Continued from page 15) 


we are appreciative of the contributions 
made to vocational agriculture through 
the pages of your publication. 

We particularly enjoyed your editorial 
in the February 1959 issue and the story 
by Dr. Roy W. Dugger of Oklahoma 
State University. In our opinion, the 
story by Dr. Dugger is the type of ser- 
mon we should be preaching with refer- 
ence to training in agriculture. — R. E. 
Bass, Director, Vocational Education, 
State Board of Education, Richmond 
16, Va. 


DO HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 
REALLY KNOW WHAT THEY’RE 
GOING TO DO? 


I have read your article in the De- 
cember issue of Better Farming Meth- 
ods, as I have read many articles in the 
past. 

I want to commend you very highly 
for the fine way you spoke up for the 
efforts of vo-ag teachers. The public 
should certainly know more about the 
problems of the agricultural teachers 
in training present and prospective 
farmers, as well as the contributions the 
teachers are making to the social and 
economic life of farm communities. 
This, 1 think, was pointed out nicely in 
your editorial. 

Any boy who has an opportunity to 
study vocational agriculture should be 
better prepared for other related occu- 
pations, and since there is no way of 
knowing the type of related occupation 
that he would be able to receive em- 
ployment in, it seems to me that overall 
training in vocational agriculture would 
give him the basis for entering into any 
related occupation, as well as guide him 
in selecting an occupation in a non- 
related field. 

The overall objective of any total 
school program should be to aid our 
youth to become successfully established 
in a desirable occupation and be a good 
citizen, If one should look around him 
and find out the type of employment 
that the boys are engaged in, often one 
can trace his basic training to some of 
his agricultural experiences. 

I certainly agree with you in the con- 
clusions made in your article. — W. T. 
Johnson, District Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Agriculture and NFA Executive 
Secretary, The Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Many readers have agreed that a 
broad training base — not specialized 
instruction — is the sound method of 
teaching vocational agriculture. Of 
course, this broad program must in- 
clude many phases of instruction that 


have been shunned in the past. Every- 
one recognizes that production infor- 
mation alone is not enough.—Editor 


COMMENTS ON HELPFUL 
BOOKLET SECTION 


This letter is the result of two things. 
First, I want to extend to you my thanks 
for the good job you are doing through 
your magazine. 

Secondly, upon finding no card to 
order Helpful Booklets I am taking this 
means to order booklets from your 
February 1959 issue . . . 

These booklets are just as the title 
says, Helpful. — Charles L. Kocher, 
Vo-Ag Teacher, Northumberland High 
School, Northumberland, Pa. 


. This is my first year in teaching 
and the materials that I have been re- 
ceiving through your “Helpful Book- 
let Service” have been a great help to 
me. — Robert E. Olson, Vo-Ag Depart- 
ment, Dos Palos Junior-Senior High 
School, Dos Palos, Calif. 


I've gotten very good service just 
about all of the time from this (Help- 
ful Booklets). — Jack Satorius, Vo-Ag 
Instructor, Humeston, Ia. 


I have been receiving the booklets 
without any delay and find it very help- 
ful. Thanks. — E. E. Sonsalla, Portage 
High School, Portage, Wis. 


All bulletins and booklets usually 
arrive in quick order. — R. P. Johnson, 
Vo-Ag Instructor, Blue Earth, Minn. 


We have had good results in securing 
desired materials through this source. — 
H. F. Fox, Teacher of Agriculture, New 
Castle, Pa. 


This is an excellent service. — Robert 
Austin, Agriculture Instructor, Box 165, 
Saluda, Va. 


Service is fine! — D. E. Creighton, 145 
S$. American, Stockton, Calif. 


I think this service is splendid, — D. 
M., Johns, Superintendent, North Louisi- 
ana Hill Farm Experiment Station, 
Homer, L. 


Excellent service. — A. R. Carlton. 
Soil Conservation Service, 2331 Brandon 
St., Huntsville, Ala. 


Service has been good and very con- 
venient. — Melvin Rogers, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Ellsworth, Kans. 


We are happy that you are pleased 
with our Helpful Booklet service. Let 
us know if you have any complaints. — 
Editor 


CORN ACREAGE GOES UP IN ’59 


Every row must yield better quality corn 
kill soil insects with 
O 


SOIL INSECTICIDE 


Increased acreage demands good stands, vigorous root 
systems, high yielding, quality corn—freedom from 
lodging. Recommend that growers in your area knock 
out destructive soil insects the sure way. Recommend 
aldrin—the insecticide proven effective for years on 
millions of acres in all corn growing areas. 


Aldrin is easy to use. It can be applied as a spray; or 
as granules, alone or mixed with fertilizer. Whichever 
application method is used, aldrin gives effective, eco- 
nomical control of rootworms, wireworms, white grubs, 
seed corn maggot and other root-destroying soil insects. 


as Complete technical information on aldrin 
and its application is available on request. 
Write to: 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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beep phone 


Any telephone is my microphone while doing 


@ DOING MY daily radio program on WKAP, Allen- 

town, is no more difficult than stepping to the near- 
est telephone . . . and I do this five days a week be- 
tween 12.20 and 12:25 p.m. This idea of beep phone 
broadcasting is an exciting way of doing Extension 
radio, but we fell into it quite by accident. 

For over a year I had been doing an early morning 
program at 6:30, but they insisted that I do it live from 
the studio. This continued to work fairly well until 
one cold morning below zero as I was traveling towards 
the radio station my gas line froze. I coasted off the 
Thru-way down a hill toward a shopping center and 
got stopped in front of a telephone booth. I was afraid 
that I would not make it to the radio station which 
was up hill a few blocks away, so I crawled from my car 
into the iced and frozen phone booth to call the sta- 
tion and tell them that I would not be able to make it. 
Fast thinking on the part of the engineer, who flipped 
the necessary switches, put me on the air before I knew 
it. Luckily this station had the facilities to do the job 


radio 


of beeping me from the phone booth. 

This set up an ideal situation for another approach 
on radio. My experience in the phone booth as I re- 
lated it over the telephone seemed to be widely known 
in the county and many people remarked that they had 
heard the broadcast. With this ammunition | approach- 
ed the station management of WKAP about the possi- 
bility of changing our time from early morning to noon 
and doing it all by telephone. It took some talking 
until we got a favorable decision from the radio sta- 
tion and the time to change our programming from 
morning to 12:20-12:25 p.m. We had to cut down our 
time but it gave us a more direct type broadcast. Any 
expenses involved such as toll charges are assumed by 
the station. 

This is the system that we have followed with what 
I believe are outstanding results. Our broadcasts are 
from five to seven minutes in length and are made from 
whatever phone we are near when the time rolls around. 
This has been from the Farm Show in Harrisburg, a 


From the assessor's office in the Lehigh County Courthouse, County Assessor Tom Reed about the new land assessment program. 
Agent Glenn Ellenberger does a beep phone interview with Chief 
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The telephone puts the conversation “on the air.” 
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conference at Penn State, a farm 
kitchen in New Tripoli, a gas sta- 
tion in Emmaus, a firehouse in Ger- 
mansville, a hotel in Allentown or 
a sandwich shop out in the country. 

We have made broadcasts under 
unusual circumstances: With the 
noise of a cash register underneath 
the phone in a restaurant; to the 
hum of several hundred people in a 
hotel auditorium during Farm-City 
Week; sitting on the front porch 
with a long phone extension and in- 
interviewing a farmer who had just 
celebrated his golden wedding anni- 
versary; squeezed into the phone 
booth at the Farm Show; from a ho- 
tel room. We have interviewed all 
types of farmers, business men, 
county officials and specialists in the 
extension field concerning the cur- 
rent problems of the day. 

We use no special equipment 
other than the common, ordinary 
telephone. When it is time for an 
interview we ask the questions and 
hand the phone to our neighbor for 
a reply. In this manner our listeners 
in the valley have become very used 
to the common, ordinary, every-day 
type of talk. We like to think that 
in this county our radio program is 
a tool of extension and not a toil, in 
that it is brief and that we do not 
have to take extra steps to do the 
job. We can refer to things that have 
just happened, talk about things 
we are planning and, of course, dis- 
cuss with some individual any gen- 
eral situation or subject. 

Beep phone broadcasting suits me 
fine. — Glenn Ellenberger, county 
agent, Lehigh county, Pennsylvania 


“There's a fellow you can 
always count on" 


You can count on your Sinclair Man like you would 
count on a good neighbor. When he says he’! be there, 
you know he will. 


You can count on his complete line of top-quality Sinclair 
Petroleum Products, too. For example .. . 


Sinclair Extra Duty Motor Oil provides extra 
protection for your tractors and trucks because it fights 
the harmful effects of heavy loads, high moisture conditions 
and long idling periods. 

It’s good Agri-business to call on your 

Sinclair Farm Representative 

—a local business man 


and a ready friend. N 2 


Petroleum Products 
for Every Farm Need 


Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Ave.,N. Y., N. ¥. 
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Se each, postage paid 
BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Sandstone Bidg., Mount Morris, Ill. 


AMUSING INCIDENTS 
Have you had an amusing or 


ods will pay $5 for each amusing 
incident accepted. Send to: Edi- 
tor, Better Farming Methods, 
Mount Morris, Illinois. 


FOR THE LOWEST COST 
permanent 


poultry house 


BUILD WITH 


HOMASOTE 
TRUSSED ARCH 
CONSTRUCTION 


5 types for spans from 24’ to 40’ 


The trussed arch buts is one of the 
newest construction methods developed 
for Homasote. With this system, pre-built 
wall and roof trusses for a 50’ building 
can be erected and covered with a weather- 
proof Homasote roof—in two days! 
- Homasote “48” Roofing plus fast con- 
te struction make this the lowest cost perma- 
2 nent structure you can build. Because of 
the clear span, trussed arch construction 
is ideal for poultry houses, farm buildings, 
stores, and warehouses. 5 types of Homa- 
sote Trussed Arch construction are avail- 
able for spans from 24’ to 40’. Use coupon 
for complete data. 


50 YEARS At Your Service 


HOMASOTE company, Dept. D-28 
Trenton 3, New Jersey 
Send me free folders on: 
= Trussed Arch Homasote ‘'48"’ Roofing 
ae Farm Board H Poultry Houses 
Homasote 72-06.) Handbook, 
for which | enclose 10¢ 


City z 
Homasote of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 12, Ontario 
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Ideas 
That Work 


How to Put Mere Money in the FFA Treasury 


Most FFA Chapters have some system to keep money in 
the treasury. The boys themselves often have a big part in 
money-making activities. Usually, though, a few boys do 
most of the work. Why not set up a system so those who do 
the work get the rewards? 

We devised a point system so that our FFA boys can earn 
gifts from the FFA catalogue. Over 40 boys have used this 
system to earn their FFA jacket. 

Here’s how the system works: Boys who agree to partici- 
pate in money-raising activities are given one point for 
each 50 cents profit to the Chapter. These points are traded 
in for gifts. The FFA jacket, for example, requires 60 
points. Of course, less expensive items require fewer points. 

We have a good percentage of our Chapter members 
working at money-making projects. Maybe this system 
would work for you, — Leslie R. Adams, FFA Adviser, 
Kennewick High School, Kennewick, Wash. 


Welding Display Helps Student Select Right Rod 


Here is a welding chart, bead, and rod panel display 
that helps the student select the right welding rod for 
any job. In our shop, the display is above the rod stor- 
age cabinet in the welding area. The display contains ex- 
amples of different welding situations; different types of 
rods; various-sized carbons; and on the opposite side of 
the display, commercial companies are allowed to display 
their literature.—Forrest Bear, vo-ag instructor, Sumner, Ia. 


Do you have an idea that works? Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or teaching techniques that you have used 
successfully in YOUR work with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 


i 
- unusual experience as an ag 
i leader? Better Farming Meth- 
| 


OO 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


CYANAMID 


This four-page educational insert is sponsored by American Cyanamid 
Company. Additional copies may be obtained by writing to Pesticide 
Dept., Agricultural Div., American Cyanamid Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


- ++ @ report on the comparative efficiency .. . 
and economics . . . of available chemicals 


CONTROLLING CANADA THISTLE AND 
OTHER DEEP-ROOTED PERENNIALS 


Before 1956, farmers attempting to control Canada 
thistle literally plowed or harrowed up the same thistle 
plants, year after year. Or, they sprayed the same plants 
with 2-4D, year after year. Either way, all they killed was 
topgrowth. 

These control measures are really delaying actions be- 
cause the roots stay alive underground to send up new 
growth later in the season or the following year. In the 
case of mechanical control, the roots are broken up but 
almost all the pieces are capable of establishing new in- 
festations. 

Of course. repeated killing of topgrowth, mechanically 
or with 2-4D, will eventually starve the thistle plants to 
death. Because both these methods do give temporary 
control and because they are both cheap as far as out-of- 
pocket costs are concerned, many farmers have not yet 
taken advantage of newer and, in the long run, far more 
economical control techniques. 

A new way to kill thistle . . . roots and all got its first 
full-scale use in 1956. 

The chemical: Amino Triazole Weedkiller. From the 
standpoint of effectiveness, Amino Triazole did what the 
older controls hardly ever accomplished: it killed the roots 
as well as the topgrowth and, for all practical purposes, 
cleaned up thistle with one spraying. 

Now, heids no such thing as consistent, 100% control 
of any pest with any chemical. But repeated trials and 
large-scale, on-farm usage, shows Amino Triazole, when 
applied in the spring on undisturbed soils, will consistently 
give 90 to 95% control with one spray. Remaining plants 
can be easily controlled with spot spraying. Most of these 
are plants not yet emerged at the time of the first appli- 
cation. 

Why Amino Triazole gives this control, how, when and 
where to use it, is discussed later. First, a very important, 
general question: How much does it cost to use Amino 
Triazole and how does this compare to 2-4D or mechani- 
cal control? 


THE ECONOMICS OF THISTLE CONTROL 


General economics: The questions a farmer must ask 
before picking a control method or chemical are “what is 
the weed costing me . . . and how much can I afford to 


spend on its control?” An onion or strawberry grower with 
an annual $100 per acre bill for hand weeding would be 
delighted to spend $50 an acre for an effective chemical. 

With thistle, there is a constant threat of complete or 
near-complete takeover of cropland. For this reason, any 
infestation is serious and it is hard to generalize on how 
much an infestation costs. It can vary from “little” to total 
value of cropland. 

Cost comparison: Amino Triazole vs. 2-4D. For practi- 
cal purposes, these are the only two chemicals currently 
used for thistle control. The chart below compares out-of 
pocket and other costs involved in their use. The para- 
graphs following the chart further develop and explain the 


facts behind the differences. 


ECONOMICS OF AMINO TRIAZOLE 
VS. 
2-4D FOR CONTROL OF CANADA THISTLE 


Amino Triazole 2-40 
Number of applications required i 6 
te achieve control (with spot treat- (2 per year for 
ment for missed 3 years) 
plants) 
Per Acre cost of application $2-$4 $2-$4 
(Spray; full coverage) 
including time, depreciation, 
gasoline — 


Total acre cost of application $2-$4 $12-$24 
(Over 3 years) 


Total acre cost of chemical $8 $18 
Total acre cost for contro! $20-$22 $30-$42 


Difference in cost of 
application equipment required None None 


Time required for benefits of 
application to be realized 


Land in full Land not fully 
production same productive for 
season 3 years 


NOTE: The out-of-pocket costs for chemicals shown in this chart are for 
full coverage. Canada Thistle frequently infests land in patehes. Spot 
treatment will cut the amount of chemical needed per acre and, correspond 
ingly, cost of treatment. A patch the size of a pick-up truck can be con- 
troitled for about 10¢ . . . with Amino Triazole. Cost COMPARISON for 
the above chemicals will remain the same. No attempt has been made to 
estimate the dollar value of Amino Triazole’s ability to get land back 
into production the season applied. 
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Drift and other factors 


Some factors which recommend one weedkiller over 
another have to do neither with effectiveness nor econo- 
mics. In this comparison, for example, are the factors of 
“drift” of chemical to adjacent crops and effect of the 
chemicals on equipment. 

Amino Triazole has a low drift hazard. It involves only 
the keeping of comparatively heavy spray mist away from 
adjacent crops. 2-4D, on the other hand, presents a 
“vapor” problem; that is, drift of airborne vapors over long 
distances. 

Amino Triazole is completely soluble. After thorough 
flushing with plain water, equipment can be used immedi- 
ately for other purposes. It is not recommended that a 
2-4D sprayer be used for any other purpose unless rather 
elaborate clean-up procedures are followed. 


HOW AMINO TRIAZOLE WORKS... 
HOW, WHEN AND WHERE TO USE IT 


So far this discussion has developed the fact that using 
the more expensive-per-pound Amino Triazole, is a more 
economical way of controlling thistle than using the cheap- 
er 2-4D. The basic reasons: the thistle’s deep root system, 
which is snuffed out by Amino Triazole but not by 2-4D. 
The following explains why Amino Triazole is able to kill 
roots . . . not only of thistle but of many other deep-rooted 
perennial weeds. 


Systemic action 


Because it is a systemic weedkiller, Amino Triazole en- 
ters the thistle plant and moves through its foliage and 
stems, down to its furthest root tips. It then upsets the 
thistle’s growth processes and kills the plant . . . tops, 
roots and all. Naturally, 100% control is not achieved by 
one spray . . . but 90-95% is a consistent average where 
=, has been properly made. Spot spraying will 
clean up the occasional plant that is missed in the first 
spray. 

It is interesting to note that the effects of Amino Tria- 
zole sprays are seen first after 10 days or 2 weeks be- 
cause it requires this length of time to move through the 
entire plant to the root tips. Kill is completed in about 
3 weeks. 


First sign of Amino Triazole’s killing action is absence of chlorophyl 
in new growth. The entire plant was dead in ten days. 


Why 2-4D must be resprayed 


Like Amino Triazole, 2-4D is a systemic weedkiller. 
However, it apparently kills the thistle’s top growth so 
fast that it does not have time to reach the roots. Accord- 
ing to the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, it re- 
quires 2 sprays of 2-4D each year for three years to 
achieve satisfactory control. In effect, this means the 
farmer using 2-4D will spray the same thistle plant, year 
after year, until it is starved into submission. 
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How to control thistle . . . 
and broad-leaved annuals . . . in corn 


For many years, 2-4D has done an outstanding job of 
broad-leaved weed control in corn. But, when thistle is 
part of the infestation, 2-4D cannot do a satisfactory job. 
While it will stun small plants with the spray that does a 
good job on the broad-leaved weeds, one spray of 2-4D 
will not kill thistle. By the time the second spray should 
be applied, the corn is too tall to get into with equipment. 

This is why a one-spray chemical like Amino Triazole 

is particularly useful when a crop like corn will be planted 
on treated land the same season. 
_ The proper procedure for complete weed control where 
thistle is present, is to use Amino Triazole before corn is 
planted, and 2-4D for post-emergence control of broad- 
leaved weeds. 


How to use Amino Triazole 
for Canada Thistle 


NOTE: As you read the following directions for use. 
you will see they reflect three important points: (1) 
Thistle should be sprayed when it is growing actively. 
(2) Land should be handled so that a maximum amount 
of the infestation has emerged at the time of spraying. 
(3) Cultivation after spraying should be deferred until 
the chemical has had a chance to work. 

Equipment — For full coverage a boom sprayer can be 
used. When patches of thistle are the problem, a hand 
sprayer or hose run off a power sprayer is effective and 
economical. 

Timing of Spray — Thistles should be sprayed when 
they are 6 to 10 inches tall and growing actively. Control 


3 


Amino Triazole can be applied with hand sprayer or power equip- 
ment. After flushing with water, equipment can be used for other 
purposes. 


> 
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can be achieved either before seeding or after harvest. If 
post-harvest treatment is made, old thistle should be mow- 
ed and spraying held off until new growth reaches proper 
stage. However, spraying should be done at least two 
weeks before first frost is expected so that the plants can 
grow actively during the 10 days to two weeks it takes 
the chemical to complete the kill. 

Cultivation — Results are not as satisfactory if land is 
cultivated and application made on newly-emerged thistle. 
The emerged plants will be killed. But, many of the roots 
broken up by the cultivation have not recovered sufficient- 
ly to send up new growth by the time their neighboring 
root pieces have produced growth that is ready for spray- 
ing. Proper procedure is to spray plants in the spring 
without prior cultivation of land. 

Land can be cultivated after spraying, but not for at 
least ten days . . . again, to allow Amino Triazole’s sys- 
temic action to take full effect and achieve maximum kill. 
Land can then be seeded. Amino Triazole will not sterilize 
the soil nor have any effect on seed planted in a treated 
area. 


QUACKGRASS CONTROL 


Quackgrass can and does put many thousands of acres 
of valuable cropland virtually out of production every 
year. As with Canada thistle, cultivation merely spreads 
the problem and chemical control attempts with the 2-4D- 
type chemicals have never proven effective. 

Amino Triazole Weedkiller, with its systemic action, 
immediately captured the interest of research workers and 
in the past 3 years much has been learned about how to 
use it in fighting this perennial grass. 

Successful control of quackgrass with Amino Triazole 
requires not only spraying but proper cultural practices 
as well. Spraying can be done either in spring or fall. 

Spring sprays should go on when the quackgrass is 
growing vigorously and is 6 to 8 inches high. Within 2 
weeks the Amino Triazole will have moved throughout 
the plant — including the root system — and the plants 
will be turning white. This is the time (two weeks after 
spraying) to plow — a good deep plowing that thoroughly 
turns the quack under. The land should then be fitted 
immediately and the crop planted. Normal cultivation of 
the crop for control of annual weeds should be carried on 
through the season. 

Good results have been obtained from fall sprays of 
Amino Triazole on quackgrass. The only difference be- 
tween this and the spring treatment is that the Amino 
Triazole goes on the quackgrass in the fall. The land then 
lies undisturbed until spring when it is plowed, fitted and 
crop planted. 

It should not be expected that either spring or fall 


Quackgrass in soil at left was sprayed with Amino Triazole Weed- 
killer two weeks before field was plowed and seeded. Two months 
later, treated area shows good growth. Quackgrass has come back 
in untreated area at right. 


treatments will give 100% control of quackgrass. There will 
be regrowth. These procedures, however, have generally 
given commercial control. 


CONTROL OF WOODY PLANTS 


The thoroughness with which Amino Triazole kills 
poison ivy, poison oak and other woody plants and vines 
is dramatic. One good wetting of the leaves of a poison 
ivy plant in full leaf and the plant is doomed — no ifs, 
ands or buts about it. The plant does not die quickly. First 
effects may not be noticeable for 2 to 3 weeks. On other 
plants such as ash, scrub oak and buck brush, there may 
be few visible effects the year Amino Triazole is applied, 
but the next spring the plant will be dead. 

Poison ivy is a real problem in orchards — flourishing 
under the tree canopy — shunned by labor at picking time 
Studies have shown no ill effects on trees or fruit from 
Amino Triazole used around the base of the tree. Amino 
Triazole also does a good job of suppressing annual or 
perennial grasses and weeds in orchards — a practice that 


is bound to become more popular as labor for mowing 
cultivation and other manual grass and weed suppression 
becomes more and more expensive. 

But these orchard uses cannot be recommended unti! 
federal registration has been obtained. 


Left: This poison ivy was treated. Right: Three weeks later. Thor- 
ough kill was obtained with one spray of Amino Triazole Weedkiller. 


CATTAILS AND WEEDS OF 
DITCHBANKS, ROADSIDES AND FENCE ROWS 


The use of Amino Triazole to eliminate cattails which 
choke waterways, irrigation canals and ditches, has al- 
ready become standard practice. Here again, Amino Tria 
zole’s systemic penetration of every part of the plant takes 
care of these water weeds at the root of the problem 
below the waterline. 

Another use which gains momentum every year is the 
spraying of ditchbanks, roadsides and fence rows with 
lighter dosages of Amino Triazole — not to completely kil! 
the annual and perennial weeds and grasses — but to hold 
them back. 

These are areas where ground cover is important to 
prevent erosion. A light to moderate dose of Amino Tria- 
zole shocks and stunts the weed cover but does not kill it 
— maintaining a soil-holding cover but not a cover that 
needs expensive care. 


Many States recommend Amino Triazole 


Trials with Amino Triazole have been carried out at 
practically all State Experiment Stations. As a result, th 
chemical has been recommended for a great number of 
uses. A complete list of uses and instructions is contained 
in a leaflet available to you in quantity. (See next page for 


abbreviated list.) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CONTROLLING PERENNIAL WEEDS WITH AMINO TRIAZOLE 


Amant to Use Per Acre 


Weeds Minimum When and How to Apply 
Pounds Gals. of Water 


Spring—Spray when plants are 6 to 10 inches high near bud or early bloom stage. 
Results are best when land has not been disturbed by spring cultivation. 

Summer or Fall—After harvest of grain, peas, or final cutting of leg , cut thistle 
to ground line and spray when regrowth reaches 6 to 10 inches. Allow 2 weeks be- 
fore disturbing treated thistles. Higher rate suggested for Western Mountain states. 


Spring and early summer to vigorous young growth 6 to 8 inches high. Plow when 
plants appear white, usually 2 weeks after treating. Spot treat any green regrowth. 
Repeat applications will be necessary where plowing or cultivation is not practiced. 


When growing vigorously preferably as a late season application between mid-sum- 
30 mer and frost. Where practical, combinations of repeat applications with discing 
about 2 weeks after treatment have given good control. 


SPOT TREATMENT — For spot treatment of above weeds, mix 2 oz. (6 level tbsp.) in 1 gal. of water. Wet to run off. 


First disc or cultivate to obtain maximum sprouting of nutlets. Spray as soon as vig- 
Nut Grass (Sedge) 50 erous growth appears. Combinations of repeat applications with discing have given 
excellent control. 


Horsetail Rush When 6-8” tall and growing vigorously. 
leafy Spurge At bud or early flower stage. Do not mow treated plants. 


Horse Nettle Apply proferably in bud to bloom stage in East and Midwest. in the Far West, appli- 
cation should be made from mid-summer to frost. 


White Top (Hoary Cress) 30 Bud to early bloom stage. 

Volunteer Alfalfa When alfalfa is growing vigorously. 

Milkweed 30 In early summer when milkweed is in pre-bloom stage. 

Chrysanthemum Weed Apply as a directed spray on young weed grewth 4 to 6 inches high, making sure to 
keep the spray off the foliage of nursery stock. 


Apply anytime when dock is actively growing, preferably before development of 
bloomstalk. 


Honeysuckle Apply in June when leaves have reached full size. If regrowth appears, retreat in 
Kudzu Vine August or following spring. 


Cattails ... Ground equip. After plants have begun to head out until two weeks before frost. Spot treat any 
Aerial equip. regrowth. 


Dock 


BEFORE PLANTING CORN Spray thistles when spring growth reaches 6 to 10 inches. Spray quack grass when 
Do not use in crop other than corn vigorous spring growth 6 to 8 inches high develops. Wait 10 days to 2 weeks for 
Ser enutvel of Canede thiletle amino triazole to work. Plow, prepare seedbed, and plant corn immediately. 

and quack grass 


| Mix 1 lb. in 25 gal. water When plants are in full leaf. Spray until plants are thoroughly wet. 
ft Effects may not be noticeable for 2 to 3 weeks. 


For spot treatment, mix 1 oz. 
(3 level tbsp.) in 1 gal. of 
water. Wet to run off. 


comes in 1 and 4-Ib. Full color Amino Triazole Movie — **Roots & All” 
East, Midwest and California were visited to make this 
20-minute film that dramatizes weed problems, their ex- 
F ee tent, economic significance and control. To obtain a print, 
simply let us know when you would like to show it. 
Free Literature on control of perennial weeds with 
Amino Triazole Weedkiller is available in quantity. Write 
American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division, 
Dept. Z, New York 20, N. Y. 
AMINO 
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How to tell the agricultural 


DOLLARS 


-CTIYES 


198 
COLLEGE or AGRICUL 


ALUMNI Assoc 
JATION 


story in... 


CENTS 


Seme of the men who 
have helped tell the story 
of agriculture in Georgic 
are (left to right) Monroe 
Kimbrel, 
Clyde Greenway, 
Roebuck Foundation, pres. 
ident; Doyle Beddingfie!d, 


vice president; 
Sears- 


@ director; M. C. Gay, sec- 


Two MEETINGS 


A OF County 


8. 


@ CAN AGRICULTURE'S STORY 

be told? If so, what is the best 
way to tell it? These are but two of 
the many public relations questions 
confronting agricultural leaders. 

We hear a lot about the need of 
a public relations program for agri- 
culture but “public relations” is 
such an intangible sort of thing 
most of us shy away from the job 
because we can’t find the “handle.” 
Is there a way to tell the story and 
can we as agricultural leaders do 
something about acquainting the 
public with the importance of agri- 
culture? 


“Handle” Found in Georgia 


The missing “handle” has been 
found in Georgia. It is nothing more 
than a story of the bigness of agri- 
culture and its importance to the 
economic well-being of all Georgians. 
Agricultural leaders became alarmed 
at the growing preoccupation—in a 
predominantly rural state—with the 
glamor of industrialization and the 
feeling agriculture was no longer 
important. They banded together to 


by J. P. Carmichael 


tell agriculture’s side of the story. 
These graduates of the University 
of Georgia College of Agriculture 
concerned in some way with agricul- 
ture in their business, formed an ag 
college alumni association with 
county and district chapters. 


After Organization—What Next? 


But organization was only the be- 
ginning. 

The group realized early there 
was work to be done and could find 
no greater challenge than that of 
telling agriculture’s story. Under the 
leadership of Association President 
W. Clyde Greenway, program direc- 
tor of the Sears-Roebuck Founda- 
tion, and Dean C. C. Murray of the 
College of Agriculture, a committee 
developed authoritative facts on 


agricultural contributions to the 
state’s economy. 
Analyzing current data, here's 


what the committee found: 


¢ Agriculture was responsible for 
55 percent of the jobs of all Geor- 
gians. 


retary-treasurer, and Dean 
C. C. Murray, Georgia Co!- 
lege of Agriculture. 


® That the 700 million dollars 
in farm sales increased to nearly 3 
billion dollars worth of consumer 
goods. 

© Agriculture created over 2 bil- 
lion dollars worth of business in the 
processing, handling, and distribu- 
tion. 


® Farm business purchases in the 
state amounted to around 340 mil- 
lion dollars annually. 


Here was a story to tell! 


How They Told the Story 


How could this story be told? 

First step was publication of a con 
cise folder, “Georgia’s Agriculture IS 
Big Business,” showing graphically 
the relations of agriculture to the 
state’s economy. An initial printing 
of 5,000 copies intended originally for 
distribution at district meetings of 
the association was soon exhausted 
as requests poured in. Soon 18,500 
copies were distributed. 

Second step was a conference of 
alumni and college leaders with offi 
cials of Atlanta Newspapers, Inc., 
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registered HEREFORD 
HEIFER CALF! 


NAME HER AND SHE’S YOURS! 
The name you think best fits this “famous 
bloodline’’ 6-month-old heifer can win! Visit 
your Radson dealer and submit your name 
suggestion after running a grain moisture 
test on the — 


Farm Model 
MOISTURE METER 


Tells when to 

combine, shell 
or sell by fast 
moisture tests 

in-the-field or 
at-the-bin. 


Tunes-in exact 
on easy-to 
read dial. 


P S Ask your Radson dealer how 
* + you can win TWO HEIFERS! 


RADSON €ngineering Corp. 


Dept. 2-C Macon, Illinois 


If dealer does not have a Radson for you to 
try, have him write us for name of distributor, 


means 
mowed pastures, 
shredded stalks, 
mulched stubble, 
topped crops, 
cleared land 
\ and year-round 
\ reliability. 
That’ 
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How to tell the agricultural story ... 


publishers of the two largest papers 
in the state, to acquaint them with 
objectives of the association. That 
night the first of 10 congressional 
district meetings launched the cam- 
paign. This meeting, as well as 
others, was reported in the news 
and followed with favorable edi- 
torial comment giving much of the 
information presented. 


Reaction to the Program 


Congressman John J. Flynt of the 
Fourth Georgia District who attend- 
ed the second meeting was so im- 


| pressed he called attention to the 


publication on the floor of the 


| House and inserted it in the Con- 
| gressional Record. The folder also 


was reprinted in the Georgia Mar- 
ket Bulletin, reaching around 200,- 
000 readers, and in many news- 
papers. One newspaper used an 
eight-column head on its farm page. 
Association President Greenway was 


| quoted in the Farm Journal, and 


other magazines such as the Progres- 
sive Farmer and Georgia Farmer 
used the information for editorial 
comment. 

Eugene Patterson, vice president 
of Atlanta Newspapers, Inc., and 
executive editor of the Atlanta Jour- 


“Yes, we have turkey on the table every 
day of the year!” 


nal and Constitution, writing in the 
combined Sunday edition which 
reaches nearly 500,000 subscribers, 
said in part: 

“Less than a quarter of our peo- 
ple live on farms. But farming isn’t 
finished. It’s just being reborn. Onc 
figure is interesting: 

“Farming is the basis for the jobs 
of 55 percent of the people at work 
in this state. 

“More than half of us earn our 
meat and bread because there are 
farms in Georgia. 

“This is because the products the 
farmer grows make jobs for multi- 
tudes on their way to consumers. 

“Thousands make their living be- 
cause they can, shuck, shell, pluck, 
or wrap the product. 

“Others haul it. 

“Thousands process it. 

“More distribute it. 

“We advertise it. 

“Merchants sell it.” 


Agriculture is Big Business 


As information about the impor- 
tance of Georgia's agriculture was 
being presented at the district meet- 
ings, the Extension editorial office 
of the College of Agriculture was 
working with the association in see- 
ing that all news media received the 
story. Special stories were sent to all 
newspapers. County agents were fur- 
nished column material. Many radio 
tapes were prepared with an intro- 
ductory theme of “Georgia’s Agri- 
culture IS Big Business.” 

One result of this public relations 
work was an invitation to Dean 
Murray from the Georgia Legisla- 
ture to address a joint session of the 
House and Senate on the importance 
of agriculture in the state. Many 
speakers, such as Director W. A. 
Sutton of the Extension Service. 
used the facts in speaking to many 
audiences. 

The College Alumni Association 
would be the last to say the job is 
finished—actually, they say, it has 
only begun, but they believe the 
position of agriculture has been 
firmly impressed on the minds of 
the people of the state. End. 


RADSON 
Wa | 

ROTO-SPEED’ 

famous rotary | 

Monstration Us 


HOG CHOLERA 
WARNINGS REPEATED 


As heavy spring farrowing gets under 
way, leaders in the swine industry are 
again warning breeders not to relax in 
the battle against hog cholera, but to 
vaccinate and be safe. Similar advice 
from county agents and extension work-— 
ers would carry added weight. 


1959 DECLARED 
“NATIONAL LIVESTOCK LOSS 
PREVENTION YEAR” 


The American Foun-— 
dation for Animal 
Health and cooper-— 
ating agencies have 
announced a 12-month 
drive to curb heavy 
livestock losses 
from disease. The 
campaign will be 
aimed at those dis-— 
eases, parasites, and nutritional dis— 
orders which are causing the highest 
losses. The cooperation of all live- 
stock owners, farm organizations, gov— 
ernment groups, county agents and ex-— 
tension workers is being solicited. 


1959 
National 
LIVESTOCK 
LOSS 
PREVENTION 
Year 


LUNGWORM INFECTION 
CAN NOW BE TREATED 


After years of research, a new Fort 
Dodge product, Dictycide, is the first 
safe, practical, effective lungworm 
treatment ever to be put in the hands 
of veterinarians. Dictycide eliminates 
these fine, threadlike, hard-to-reach 
parasites that ordinary wormers do not 
reach. Practical, effective for all 
farm animals. For complete information, 
see your local veterinarian. 


ONE OR MORE EXTRA PIGS PER 
LITTER SAVED BY IRON INJECTIONS 


O% MORTALITY RATE 
IN LITTERMATE TESTS 
FERREXTRAN 
ORAL 
UNTREATED 
Ferrextran, the injectable iron pro- 


duced by Fort Dodge Laboratories, has 
proved a real boon to farmers in pre- 
venting baby pig anemia and reducing 
death loss. Extensive tests on litter- 
mates over a two-year period have shown 
the average 207% mortality rate in un- 
treated pigs cut to zero in their Fer- 
rextran-treated mates. Ferrextran 
gives quick and long-lasting anemia 
protection, builds disease resistance 
and gets pigs off to a good start to- 
wards profitable weight gains. Recent 
experimental work has demonstrated Fer-— 
rextran's effectiveness in preventing 
anemia damage in lambs, colts, calves, 
pups-and kittens as well. 


PONIES, QUARTER HORSES RESPOND 
TO ADDED A AND D VITAMINS 


The addition of Clovite vitamin sup- 
plement to regular feed rations has 
been shown a real aid in keeping ponies 
and quarter horses in prime condition. 
The extra amounts of vitamins A and D 
that Clovite supplies result in glos- 
sier coats, improved muscle tone and 
increased endurance for the animals. 


Fort Dedge Products Are Available Through 
Veterinarians 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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FARM MECHANICS 


for school and farm 


A Painless Hazard Lurks About the School Shop 


@ THIS ARTICLE WAS prepared 

with the idea that we, as teachers, 
can inform our students about a 
hazard we all experience, yet, are 
not always aware of. What is the 
painless hazard? Noise. 

Noise is defined as unwanted 
sound. What is the consequence? 
Occupational deafness, Occupational 
deafness is a loss of hearing that 
comes on gradually as the result of 
long-continued exposure to a dam- 
aging noise. 


by T. J. Wakeman 


Professor, Agricultural Engineering 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Fundamentally, the prevention of 
occupational deafness is the elimina- 
tion of the noise. 


What Causes These Noises About 
the School Shop and Farm? 

These noises in the school farm 
shop are caused by planers, jointers, 
saws, arc welders, engines of all 


MOGE BOARD 4” 


of 


RAFTER CUTTING 


DEVICE FOR CHECKING ACCURACY 


HERE'S A HANDY device you can use in vo-ag shop to check the 
accuracy of rafter cutting. The adjustable crossbar may be moved 
forward and back on the main frame to simulate nearly every 
possible rise and run. As you see on the drawing, the | x 4 between 
the two uprights is used to check the ridge angle of the rafter while 
a 2x4 across the front of the device serves as a check for rafter fit 
at the plate.—Clayton Northup, vo-ag instructor, Newfoundland, Pa. 


"GROOVE RIPPED ON 
CENTER OF UPRIGHTS. 


HOLES, SPACED 6", ORWLED THRU. 
WOODEN DOWEL INSERTED FOR 
RIDGE BOARD TO REST ON 


2 


2— BOLTS wit wine 
NUTS IF POSSIBLE. 
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kinds, electric hammers, and othe1 
operating machinery. 


Controlling Noise 


We can eliminate some of thc 
noise at its source. We can place 
some of the noisy equipment like 
the planer, jointer, and DC welder 
motors in a sheltered patio. 

On the farm we can reduce the 
noises when using belt power by 
using longer belts. We can use mul- 
flers on our engines to reduce some 
noise. 


® You may intercept some noises 
by constructing partitions between 
the noise source and you. 


* You may use cushioning mate- 
rials on reflecting walls, ceilings and 
floors in farm shops. Many practical 
materials are available for this use. 


© The ears may be protected with 
properly fitted ear muffs, ear plugs, 
or wax impregnated pacts of cotton. 


This problem of occupational 
deafness is a problem of school, in- 
dustrial, and rural people, and the 
medical profession. Secure the ad- 
vice of your local medical society or . 
your county health officer to help © 
prevent this monster of noise from 
continuing to take its toll. 


If you are interested in develop- 
ing a hearing conservation program 
for rural people in your community, 
write to the American Hearing So- 
ciety. They will tell you what indus- 
trial people are doing. There is no 
organized effort for other groups. 


A four-page reprint, secured from 
the American Hearing Society, 1800 
H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
was used as a reference in this ar- 
ticle. The title is “A Hearing Con- 
servation Program for Industries 
with Noise Problems” by C. Stew- 
art Nash, M.D. You can get a copy 
by sending 10 cents to the American 
Hearing Society at the above ad- 
dress. 
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Here’s what we are telling your farmers about 


Dr. Wallis answers your questions about... 


vitamin 


qd: Is there a new recommendation for the amount of vitamin D 
to be fed for preventing milk fever? 


EAE Yes, on the basis of recent work, the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


qd: Can I depend upon good sun-cured hay to supply enough 
vitamin D for my livestock? 


$ Definitely not. Contrary to what is often assumed, the amount of sunshine 


of good producing cows, How euch vitemin 
D do they need? 


qd: My brood sows are getting a lot of sun-cured alfalfa hay. Will 
that take care of their vitamin D needs? 


af Agricultural D 


Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥. 


Fleischmann’s Fidy Irradiated Dry Yeast ‘) 
rich in vitamin D for four-footed animals i 


enother fine product of 


‘Standard Brands Incorporated 4 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN 
NUTRITION 


In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 
Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 
about Vitamin D Nutrition. 


Today’s feeds have added nutritional! forti- 
fication to assure proper levels of important 
nutrients required for good production. 


Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast 
is a rich dependable source of Vitamin D,. 
It provides the reliability not found in sun- 
cured roughages. 


Recommend feeds containing a dependable 
source of vitamin D. The long experience 
and constant research of Standard Brands 
Incorporated join with you in the goa! for 
better animal nutrition for better agriculture. 


NEW IDEAS 
VITAMIN D FEEDING 
Research provides new ideas on: 

® The older cow and sustained high produc- 
tion. 

e The prevention of milk fever. 

e The improvement in absorption and utilize- 
tion of calcium and phosphorous. 

e The variability of vitamin D from natural 
resources. 


e The availability of calcium reserves in 
older cattle. 


FREE DATA PORTFOLIO 
F li tary copy, 


Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Dept. BFM 49, 
Agricultural Department, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


IRRADIA 
RICH VITAMIN ATED Dry 


Dor 
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; a received in curing does not provide a reliable basis for judging vitamin D ; 
content. Some sun-cured hay is even lower in vitamin D than artificially iz 
dried hay. 
EAE Experimental evidence on vitemin D requirements is limited te work for 4 
less than @ year on five or six cows in moderate to low milk production. ie 
Obviously, this is net enough te give reliable information for high-level 
performance on long time basis. Based on accumulating evidence on 3 
vitamin D needs, more feed manufacturers ore increasing fortification of E 
complete dairy rations to 6,000 - 8,000 units of vitamin D per pound. As an 5 
example, when fed at the rate of 10 pounds per day, « cow would get 3 
60,000 - 80,000 units of vitamin D daily. 
Net necesserity. One-third of twelve sun-cured alfalfa hay samples included 
in @ recent report would have contributed less than 60 units per pound of 
j complete brood sow ration when used at a level of 25% and the lowest : 
: one only 20 units. The highest one of the twelve samples would hove 
¥ contributed far less than the 500 units per pound recommended by many : 
| 
4 Roughages”). 
goed to pet vitamin D into beef cattle rations? 
EAE Very little controtiod research has been done, but benefits from supple- : 
Se mental vitamin D have been observed in college and commercial beef : 
ces herds for growing, fattening, and breeding stock. Realizing that unrecognized | o= 
be losses may frequently occur, many feed manufacturers fortify beef cattle | re _J E: 
a” rations with vitamin D. 
itemin D nutrition to Dr. G. Wabi, 
xtment, Standard Brands Incorporated, 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


1. SELECT the booklets you want 


HOW 


TO 3. FILL IN your name and address 


2. CIRCLE the corresponding number on the postal card 


greenhouses contains many pertinent facts 
from poly’s researchers, Gering Products, 
Inc., would like to send you a free copy 
of this booklet. 


1—Truck Fact Booklet 


This booklet from the American Truck- 
ing Association, Inc., “Trucks, and 
Things You Will Want to Know About 
Them” contains many facts of interest 
to ag leaders. Send for your free copy. 


8—Booklet of the Month 


Seven steps for effective rat con- 
trol are discussed in detail in a book- 
let, “Stop Rats Forever!” The steps 
outlined in this booklet include sani- 14—Anhydrous Ammonia Booklet 
tation measures, placing bait stations, This booklet 
conducting rat counts, and perma- 
nent control measures. This booklet 
will make an ideal handout piece or 
teaching aid. It is available to you 
free from the d-Con Company. 


from Grace Chemical 
Company gives data on anhydrous am- 
monia, its use rate, and methods of ap- 
plication. It also tells how it is made. 


2—Using Motion Pictures 


“Teaching and Training With Motion 
Pictures” is an 11-page booklet from Bell 
& Howell Company telling how movies 
are made. For your free copy, circle the 
postal card number above. 


15—Plastic Silo Caps 


9—Hybrid Seed Corn 


“Hybrid Seed Corn and How It is 
Made” is the theme of a series of five 
colorful charts 29 x 38 inches, available 
from DeKalb Agricultural Association, 
Inc. These charts illustrate the inbreed- 
ing and crossing in producing hybrid 
corn. Send for a copy of this very inter- 
esting chart series. 


3—The Story of Grass 


This is the title of a booklet available 
to ag leaders from the Brillion Iron 
Works, Inc, You will want to send for a 
copy of this helpful booklet. 


4—Farm Storage Buildings 
The Butler Manufacturing Company 
would be happy to send you a copy of 


their booklet describing new uses for 10—Full-Color Insect Calendar 
steel farm buildings. Plans for grain and 


machinery storage, livestock housing, 
utility, etc. are covered in this booklet. 


5—Livestock Diseases 


The story of a number of major live- 
stock diseases is told in a booklet from 
Colorado Serum Company entitled “Ser- 
ums as Vaccines for Livestock”. Send for 
your copy today. 


6—Farm Engines Booklet 


Ag leaders are invited to send for a 
free copy of Continental Motors Corpora- 
tion’s power booklet. This is a complete 
listing of their farm engines. 


7—New Film Screen 


Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc., invites 
you to send for free literature on their 
new lenticular screen surface that gives 
greater brilliance and sharper contrast to 
your movies. 
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The Douglas Chemical Company has 
prepared a full-color insect panel for 
their two-year calendar. These insects are 
shown in their adult and larval stages in 
actual size. They will be pleased to send 
you a free copy of this 1958-59 insect 
calendar. To get your copy, circle the 
number above. 


11—Selecting Movie Film 


A free booklet from Eastman Kodak 
Company tells how to select the proper 
16 mm. movie film for your camera. 


12—Ideal Water System 


Ag leaders are invited to send for a 
free copy of a booklet from Fairbanks- 
Morse & Company, “How to Plan an 
Ideal Water System”. 


13—Plastic Greenhouses 


A brochure on polyethylene plastic 


Silo caps of black polyethylene film are 
being produced in five sizes by the Plas- 
tics Division of Visking Company. The 
smallest caps are 12 feet across while the 
largest size is 24 feet across. You can get 
more information about the silo caps by 
circling the postal card number above. 


16—Cut Tobacco Costs 


From the Potash Division of Interna- 
tional Minerals and Chemicals Corpora- 
tion is a booklet entitled “When Your 
Tobacco Looks Like This . . .” Here is 
information on spotting trouble before 
it costs farmers money. 


17—Farmers Fight Mastitis 


A new 16-page illustrated booklet now 
being offered by Jensen-Salsbery Labora- 
tories, Inc., outlines nine points farmers 
can follow to reduce the heavy loss caus- 
ed by mastitis in dairy cows. Order your 
free copy. 


Af 
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18—New Hormone Implant 


Synovex-L, a new hormone implant de- 
veloped specifically for growth stimula- 
tion of lambs is now available from E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. Circle the postal card 
number above to get more information 
on this product. 


19—"Willing Acres” 


“Willing Acres”, a full-color 44-page, 
10 x 13-inch booklet from the Keystone 
Steel & Wire Company is chock-full of 
land use ideas. The booklet explains the 
differences in soil types and how to get 
the most from each of them. Send for 
your free copy today. 


20--For Maximum Profits 


The Spencer Chemical Company in- 
vites ag leaders to send for a copy of their 
booklet, “Five Steps to Maximum Profit 
Corn.” The copy is yours for the asking. 


21—Free Building Plans 


A building plan for cattle sheds and 
equipment (FP-98) is offered free to ag 
leaders from Weyerhaeuser Sales Com- 
pany. This complete cutting plan is a 
17 x 22-inch diagram. Order your free 
copy. 


22—Lenticular Picture Screens 


For full details on the use of lenticular 
screens for lighted as well as darkened 
rooms, send for this free booklet, “The 
Miracle of Lenticular Screens”. It is 
available free to you from Radiant Manu- 
facturing Corporation. 


23—New Jiffy-Silo 


The U. S. Fiber & Plastics Corporation 
would be pleased to send you an illus- 
trated catalog on uses of agricultural 
plastics on the farm. Circle the postal 
card number above. 


24—Sprayers Buying Guide 
You'll get new reference data on to- 
day’s most advanced spraying methods 
and machines from Hahn, Inc., if you'll 
circle the postal card number above. 


25—Weed Killer Reprint 


A free reprint of the educational in- 
sert of pages 37-40 of this issue of Better 
Farming Methods will be sent to those 
who circle the postal card number above. 
Additional copies of this insert on the 
weed-killer Amino Triazole, may be ob- 
tained from: Pesticide Division, Agricul- 
tural Dept., American Cyanamid Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


26—Weed and Brush Killer 


One application of the powerful herbi- 
cide Urox kills weeds and brush for as 
long as 8 to 18 months. For complete 
information on this new weed killer, 
circle the postal card number above. An 
informative folder will be sent to you by 
Agricultural Chemicals Department, Gen- 
eral Chemical Division of Allied Chemi- 
cal Corporation. 


27—Bulk Hog Feeder 


This bulk hog feeder from Leach 
Manufacturing Company may be pur- 
chased with or without cover for use 
under sheds. For more information on 
this 16-hole feeder, circle the postal card 
number above. 


28—Concrete Feeding Bunk 


You can get free plans for a concrete 
feeding bunk from Automatic Feeding 
Systems Company by circling the postal 
card number above. They'd also like to 
send you free literature on their “Roto- 
Tube” feeding system. 


29—Granite Soil Conditioner 


You can get the complete story of 
Hybro-Tite from Stone Mountain Grit 
Company by circling the postal card 
number above. This 24-page booklet is 
available free to agricultural leaders. 


30—The Railroad Story 


“American Railroads, Théir Growth 
and Development”, is the title of an at- 
tractive 34-page booklet available free to 
ag leaders from the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. Send for your free copy. 


31—New Maintenance Blade 
A new popular-priced 72-inch wide rear 


tractor mounted maintenance blade has 
been introduced by Servis Equipment 
Company. Send for complete information 
on this scraper. 


32—Poultry House Cleaner 


This drawing shows the Badger Poul- 
try House Cleaner which is adaptable to 
all existing types and size houses. Circle 
the postal card number above to get more 
information on this poultry house 
cleaner. 


33—New Holland Hayliners 


The New Holland Machine Company 
would be happy to send you their new 
colorful brochure describing their “67” 
and Super “68” model haymaking equip- 
ment, Circle the postal card number 
above. 


34—Dairy Calf Feeding 


A dairy calf feeding guide is yours for 
the asking from Beacon Milling Com- 
pany. You can get this informative litera- 
ture by circling the postal card number 
above. 


35—Corrugated Asbestone 


You are invited to send for a free bro- 
chure on corrugated asbestone, the new 
low-cost, lightweight roofing and siding 
material. You'll receive this information 
from the National Gypsum Company. 


36—Up-To-Date Farming 


A free copy of, “Is Your Farmland 
Living in the Past?”, is available from 
Caterpillar Tractor Company. Get your 
copy by circling the postal card number 
above. 


37—Trilafon Facts Kit 


A booklet from Schering Corporation 
gives in question-and-answer fashion the 
uses of the veterinary tranquilizer — Tri- 
lafon. Get your copy of this booklet by 
circling the postal card number above. 


38—Feed Building Guide 


A booklet from Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Company, “Farm Guide to 
Roofing and Siding”, gives practical tips 
on what to plan in good farm buildings. 
Send for your free copy. 
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Universal MPLICITY 


AND EFFICIENCY 


PIPELINE MILKING 


Herringhone 


With the new UNIVERSAL HERRING- 
BONE stalls, one man can do an efficient 
job in record time with Supermatic 
simplicity of soothing-action milking, 
weighing, carrying, receiving, cooling and 
sanitizing. You can depend on contin- 
uous grade “A” production with in- 
creased profits. 

@ LESS ORIGINAL COST—LESS OPERATING 
cost 

MORE BENEFICIAL USE OF PARLOR SPACE 
REDUCES LABOR AND EXPENSE 

SIMPLE TO ADD STALLS LATER 
AUTOMATIC FEEDING WHILE MILKING 
MILK MORE COWS IN LESS TIME 


only a 
TWIST OF THE DIAL with 


SUPERMATIC 


WALK -THRU 


space and 
**materials. 


for automatically controlled 


WASHING AND SANITIZING 
of the entire pipeline system 
Eliminates major task of dairy opera- 
tion and improves quality of produc- 
tion. Completely washes and sanitizes 
milking system and milker units 
automatically. JUST SET IT—FOR- 
GET IT AND YOU’RE OUT OF 
THE BARN SOONER! 


SUPERMATIC 


STANCHION 


for further details write to. 


niversa 
MILKING MACHINE 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL COOPERATIVES, INC. 


For conversion of regular 
dairy barn into efficient 
milking system. | 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
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WAUKESHA, WISC. 


COUNTY AGENTS 
THRIVE 
ON CITY PROBLEMS 


A declining farm population 


didn’t stop the expansion of this 


county’s Extension program. 


They advise over a million city 


folk on lawn and turf problems. 


The Nassau County Exten- 
sion Service Association has re- 
ceived the annual citation of 
the New York State Seed As- 
sociation. 

County Agricultural Agents 
Howard Campbell, Robert O’- 
Knefski, Norman Smith, and 
James McFaul were named in 
the citation. 

The Seed Association's Edu- 
cation Committee said a sub- 
urban demand for information 
enabled Nassau county to ex- 
pand its Extension program de- 
spite a declining farm popula- 
tion. Nassau’s Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service is now serving 
the turf and garden needs of 
1,250,000 people. 


Telephone System Praised 


The committee took note of 
the Extension Service's auto- 
matic telephone system which 
provides a daily recorded mes- 
sage on current gardening and 
turf problems. By dialing a 
number, residents can hear the 
advice of the day. Three an- 
swering sets are needed to han- 
dle the calls, ranging from 800 
to 2,000 a day. 

The seedsmen hailed the ef- 
forts of former farmers in Nas- 
sau county who spearheaded 
an educational program for 
garden center supply operators. 
County agents now hold train- 
ing sessions for dealers who, in 
turn, pass the information 
along to their customers. 

The County Extension As- 
sociation also was commended 
for its demonstrations of new 
turf management practices. For 
example, the use of calcium cy- 
anamid in making weed-free 
seedbeds for new lawns is now 
widespread in the county be- 
cause of these demonstrations, 
it was said. End. 
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Some 35,000 chemicals and antibiotics discovered 
in the Lilly Research Laboratories in recent years are 
now coming under the eye of agricultural science. 


These compounds—some of potentially great value 
to agriculture—are being examined closely for their 
place on the farm. One, an antibiotic called hygro- 
mycin B, already has been developed and marketed 
as a swine worm control. 


The steps involved in developing useful products 
from newly discovered compounds are well known 
by Lilly people. These techniques have been learned 
in 83 years of medicinal manufacturing. 


LILLY AND COMPANY 


New source of products for the farm 


As Lilly chemists search for new chemicals, the list 
of potentially useful compounds continues to grow, 
giving agriculture a fertile field from which to harvest 
additional significant new products. 


LOOK TO LILLY FOR 
RESEARCH LEADERSHIP 


Litty 


QUALITY / RESEARCH / INTEGRITY 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


NOW! 


Sprays 
Last 


Longer! 
with Revolutionary New 


PLYAC 


Spreader-Sticker 


Here’s important news about Plyac— 
Allied Chemical’s totally new liquid 
spreader-sticker made with A-C® 
polyethylene. 

With Plyac, fungicides and insecti- 
cides work more effectively. They stick 
better and last longer—even in rainy 
weather when other sprays wash off 
easily. 

Plyac also reduces the amount of 
re-spraying necessary because it pro- 
longs pesticide action and stretches 
the time between sprays. 


Plyac comes in convenient liquid 
form—easy to measure and easy to 
add. There’s no mess, no fuss. Only 
2 to 4 ounces are usually required for 
each hundred gallons of spray nix- 
ture. 


Write today for further information 
about Plyac—the new and far superior 
spreader-sticker made with A-C® 
polyethylene. 

*Trademark of Allied Chemical Corporation 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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LET'S PUBLICIZE OUR PROGRAMS 


THE PRACTICAL WAY 


@ PUBLICITY of the proper kind 
is one of the most potent forces 
known in developing and promot- 
ing the “cause” of an individual or 
a group. People seem to attach sig- 
nificance to the person whose name 
is often mentioned in the news- 
paper, on the radio, or television. 

Likewise, an organization or pro- 
gram that is often mentioned 
through these same media becomes 
important in the eyes of the public. 
Contrariwise, little or no publicity 
results in remarks, “I never heard of 
it,” “What does it do?” “What is its 
purpose?”. 

If the general public in a com- 
munity where vocational agriculture 
exists expresses the above questions 
when vocational agriculture is men- 
tioned, it is time to “publicize the 
program without doing so.” 


The following suggestions have 
been found helpful by teachers in 
building a good publicity program: 


e Do your job. This sounds sim- 
ple, but the implications are unlim- 
ited, Just about everybody will know 
you if you teach in-school and out- 
of-school classes. 


e Meet the public. When you 
meet people be sure you indicate 
that you teach vocational agricul- 
ture in your school. Give the name 
of the school. People are naturally 
curious about what you do for a 
living. When these same persons ask 
what is meant by vocational agricul- 
ture — be brief with your answer — 
if they want details they will ask for 
more information. 


e Join a civic club, This will en- 
able you to meet business people. 
You may be invited to explain your 
work. Do so to the best of your 


ability. Make your speech on the 
assumption they know nothing 
about vocational agriculture, but 
don’t underrate the intelligence of 
your audience. 


e Use mass media. Let your news- 
papers, radio and television stations 
know what you are doing. Explain 
that you often sponsor activities that 
might be of interest to the public 
and will be glad to supply any de- 
sired information. The odds are 
good they will handle the publicity 
from that point — often including 
the photography. 

e Assist with community activi- 
ties. Being active in promoting local 
affairs will make you a part of the 
community. 


e Participate in school activities. 
You will meet people you may never 
meet otherwise. 


e Display work of students. Be 
sure it is good. 


e Visit people. Make a habit of 
occasionally “dropping in” to visit 
farmers and business men. They feel 
you are there because you like them 
rather than being there because of 
your job. 


e Show an interest in other oc- 
cupations. Most people take pride 
in showing you how they make a 
living. After they have shown you 
around you will be considered a very 
intelligent person because you were 
interested in their work. 


Many other suggestions could be 
made, but if you have a genuine in- 
terest in your community and a 
smile for those you meet, your pub- 
lic relations problem is solved. — 
Massachusetts 
Staff Letter 


Teacher Training 


q 


General Chemical Presents 
2 Outstanding Chemicals for the Farm 


UROX?® Weed Brush Killer 


One application of this powerful herbicide for non-crop use kills weeds 
and brush for as long as 8 to 18 months. Photo shows 7-month control 


around Georgia drainage ditch. 


UROX is an unusually effective, economical, 
easy-to-use herbicide for general weed and 
brush control in non-crop areas. It destroys 
such hard-to-kill weed growth as bind- 
weed, bouncing bet, Russian knapweed, 
Johnson grass and a wide range of similar 
annual and perennial grasses and broad- 
leafed weeds. It also kills brambles, pal- 
metto, lantana, sage brush and most other 
types of brush. 


2 way action gives fast results, 
long-term control 


When you apply uROx on dense vegeta- 
tion or heavy top growth, its killing gran- 
ules penetrate and attack plant roots... . 
stubborn weeds and brush wither up and 
die in as little as 10 to 14 days when ap- 
plication is made during periods of normal 
soil moisture and is followed by a light 
rain. At the same time, these killing gran- 
ules of UROXx begin to sterilize the soil, re- 
tarding or preventing weed and brush re- 
growth. Even in areas of heavy rainfall, 
urox will usually maintain control of 
weeds for an 8-month period. In areas of 
lighter rainfall, control may remain effec- 
tive for as long as 18 months after a sin- 
gle application. 


UROX is safer to use 
uROXx does not add to the flammability of 
vegetation . . . especially important around 
barns, gas pumps, paint sheds and garages 
where combustibles are stored. Low tox- 
icity to humans and animals is another 
reason why UROXx is preferred. 


Weed control with UROX costs less 
1. Applications are made only once a year 
under normal growing conditions. 

2. Long range weed control is achieved 
with small amounts of uRox. By building 
up increasing soil sterility, control results 


with UROX can be extended from one year 
to the next by applying small booster 
doses each season where needed. 

3. UROX can be applied without using ex- 
pensive equipment. Any mechanical seed- 
type spreader or similar device can be used 
for UROX application as long as it spreads 
the required amount evenly over the area 
to be treated. 


* * * * * 


Just one GENITE spraying 
protects against early mites 
far into summer! 


GENITE 923 is so effective that one spray- 
ing protects apple, pear, plum, prune and 
peach trees against European red mite and 
clover (brown almond or bryobia) mite 
far into summer. Fewer late season sprays 
are needed. Residue problems of late sea- 
son sprays are reduced. Control results 
often continue into the following year. 


Safe to use 


GENITE 923 kills early mites and their over- 
wintering eggs before fruit formation. As 
a result, it can’t injure fruit... won’t dam- 
age trees or buds. What’s more, GENITE 
923 doesn’t upset nature’s balance—is vir- 
tually non-toxic to bees and other bene- 
ficial insects when used as directed. Rec- 
ommended use is from delayed dormant 
through full bloom. 


Proved successful 
Thousands of growers, coast to coast, are 
using GENITE 923 and marketing better 
fruit crops as a result of it. A leading hor- 
ticulturalist for a large shipping warehouse 
in Wenatchee, Washington, says: “Several 
of our growers used GENITE 923 on all, or 
a portion of, their apple orchards. . . . 
In every case it was unnecessary to spray 
through the remainder of the season so 


GENITE’® 923 iticide 


First choice of commercial growers for effective contro! of early mites 
on fruit trees. One spraying protects far into summer. 


far as the control of European Red Mite 
was concerned.” 

A Hartford, Michigan, grower says: “I 
used one application of GENITE 923 on all 
apples prior to bloom. Used no other miti- 
cide all season . . . had excellent control 
of red mites at harvest .. . I feel that 
GENITE 923 is the best and cheapest mate- 
rial I can use for mite control.” 

An Orefield, Pennsylvania, grower says: 
“After 11 years of fruit growing, I have 
found the answer to the red mite problem. 
GENITE 923 is the best mite spray I have 
ever used.” 


Easy to use, economical 
GENITE 923 comes in both 50% emulsifia- 
ble and 50% wettable powder forms. Both 
are low in cost and easy to apply. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE INFORMATIVE FOLDERS 


Agricultural Chemicals Department 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send a copy of your free booklet 
on: 


uRox Weed & Brush Killer 


( GENITE 923 Miticide 


Name 


Address 


City Be 


State _ BFM-4 
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VO-AG TEACHERS 


and 


COUNTY AGENTS 


More than 11,500 items for 
teaching agriculture are listed 
and illustrated in our new 
Nasco Catalog No. 45. If you 
haven't received your free copy, 
write today. 

Nasco... The International 
Agricultural Leader's Supply 
House is a “One-Stop Supply 
Service.” Thousands of Vo-Ag 
Teachers, County Agents and 
other agricultural leaders... 
professionals like 


ou... have used 
our services for | 
18 years. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
Nasco Catalog 


No. 45—290 Pages, 
Fully Ilustrated 


SPRAY NOZZLES 
For uniform spray 


distribution and 
exact volume 


SPRAY 
NOZZLES 
For spraying grains 
and grasses...and 
liquid fertilizers. 


ACCESSORIES BOOM AND SPRAYERS 


Split-Eyelet TeeVaive a 


Relief Vaives 


Gun. 
Serey 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3294 Randolph Street 
Bellwood, Illinois 
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COUNTY AGENT 


Two New Extension Directors 


Two states have appointed new 
Extension Directors. In Alabama, 
Dr. E. T. York will succeed P. O. 
Davis who will retire on May | after 
serving 25 years as Extension Direc- 
tor. Michigan's new Extension Di- 
rector is Dr. Noel P. Ralston. He 
replaces Dr. Paul A. Miller who has 
been appointed vice president for 
off-campus education at Michigan 
State. 


Auto Tours Increase Understanding— 


Auto touring, one of the old- 
est Extension teaching tools, is 
still one of the most popular in 
Somerset, Pa. 


Recently, 350 farmers, business- 
men, and their wives — traveling in 
90 autos — participated in the 4lst 
annual Somerset County Farmers’ 
and Bankers’ Auto Tour, the larg- 
est attendance on record. 

The itinerary, including visits in 
Somerset and Westmoreland coun- 
ties, was planned by Extension Exec- 
utive Committee members, a bank- 
er representative, and the county 
agricultural agents in the two coun- 
ties involved. 

Highlights of this event included 
visitations to a Somerset county po- 
tato farm, the famous Rolling Rock 
Farms and Club; Penn State’s South- 
west Field Research Laboratory; a 
local banking institution, and a beef 
cattle feeding and breeding opera- 
tion, 

The Penn State Southwest Field 
Research Laboratory visitation prov- 
ed to be of exceptional interest to 
the tourers. The scope of this pro- 
ject, the planning behind it, and 
the cooperation involving _ local 
farmers, non-farmers, commercial 
and university interests, makes this 
project unique in many respects. 

The farmers of Somerset county 
will utilize the tested findings of 
this local research facility in their 
own farming programs in years to 
come. Many individuals and groups 
will visit this farm for a first-hand 


Assisting Somerset County Formers and Bank- 
ers’ Auto Tourists visiting Penn State’s South- 
west Field Research Laboratory are (left to 
right) Lester Ray, Rolling Rock Farms; Robert 
H. McClintic, Ligonier; James A. Bochy, Somer- 
set county agricultural agent, and i. D. Wis- 
singer, superintendent, Field Research Labora- 
tory. 


look at research in 
the making. 


agriculture in 


Kansas Leaders Stay On 


Holding leaders is one of 
the big jobs confronted by all 
Extension workers. 


Deal Six, county agent in Douglas 
county, Kansas, has not had this 
problem in his soil conservation 
program, The same supervisors have 
served continuously since the forma- 
tion of the county district in 1945. 

Melvin Wertzberger, work unit 
conservationist, has served continu- 
ously since the formation of the dis- 
trict. To complete the story County 
Agent Six was in Douglas at the time 
of the formation and is still there. 

Supervisors who have been the 
backbone of the Douglas County Soil 
District are Emil W. Heck, Law- 
rence; Wilson Counts, Baldwin; Les- 
lie Davenport, Lawrence; George 
Butell, Baldwin, and Homer Gers- 
tenberger, Lawrence. 

A number of Kansas counties have 
had districts in existence longer, but 
Douglas county supervisors have 
more years of continuous service 
than any other district in the state. 
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by C.N. McGrew Covnty Agent 


Mansfield, Ohio 


D. Leo Hayes, Associate New York 
State Leader passes the donuts to Ray 
“Birdsfoot” Bender, Essex county agri- 
cultural agent as “Herb” Huckle, Sara- 
toga county agent holds the coffee 
pot. The Capital district agents all de- 
livered their annual reports on time 
in 1957. Leo promised the coffee and 
donuts at the January meeting if they 
did it again in 1958. Need we say 
more? 


Maurice Zink, farmer from Edmunds in Stuts- 
man county, North Dakota, explains his plan 
for feeding 400 feeder pigs on a year-round 
basis to 250 farmers attending a tour spon- 
sored jointly by the Agricultural Improvement 
Association and county agents of Stutsman 
and Foster counties. County Agent Harold Ode- 
geard and Assistant Agent Bob Mountain of 
Stutsman county, and County Agent George 
Stewart, Foster county, were responsible for 
tour arrangements. 


| 
\ Sen \ ER 
THE 


HEPTACHLOR 


INSECT CONTROL 
FORUM 


The Heptachlor Insect Contro! Forum con- 
sists of periodical newsletters containing 
the latest developments in economic ento- 
mology. Insect Control Guide Sheets on 
specific insects, advance copies of all new 
insect control literature, plus a personal 
mt NACAA Committee Chairmen at their mid-winter conference are hearing about plans for the 1960 “question-answer" service on your insect 


annual conference at Miami, Fla. They are (left to right) J. D. Pettigrew, Brownsville, Tenn., Pro- control problems. Hundreds of county 
fessional Training Committee; M. U. Mounts, West Palm Beach, Fla., 1960 A | Conf 


agents, vocational agriculture teachers, 
4 Committee; Howard Campbell, Mineola, N. Y., Extension Program Committee; C. A. Vines, Little ond ether Garicelterel leaders have 
a Rock, Ark., Extension Director, and George Seals, Duncan, Okla., 4-H Committee. ihe 9 . . 

found it informative and useful. Fill 
out the coupon to get your name 


on the mailing list to receive 


this valuable service. You 
VELSICOL 


Epsilon Sigma Phi cited three work- 
ers for their outstanding service at 
its annual meeting held recently at 
Cornell: Gilbert C. Smith, left, Yates 
county agricultural agent for con- 
ducting an outstanding grape pro- 
gram in the Finger Lakes Region; 
Professor emeritus, Fred B. Morris, 
former state leader of county agri- 
cultural agents for leadership de- 
velopment, and Professor Hugh M. 
Wilson, Extension soil conserva- 
tionist for excellence in written 
material. 


will receive the entire 
series, as well as sub- 
sequent issues. 


TODAY... CHEMICAL 

No cost or CORPORATION 

obligation! 330 East Grand Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ill. BFM 49 


Please enroll me in the Heptachlor 
insect Control Forum. 


City. 


RFD. State 
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FREE CATALOG 
VO-AG TEACHERS 
COUNTY. AGENTS 


More than 11,500 items for 
teaching agriculture are listed 
and illustrated in our new 
Nasco Catalog No. 45. If you 
haven't received your free copy, 
write today. 

Nasco... The International 
Agricultural Leader's Supply 
House is a “One-Stop Supply 
Service.”” Thousands of Vo-Ag 
Teachers, County Agents and 
other agricultural leaders... 
professionals like 

ou... have used 
our services for 
18 years. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
Nasco Catalog 


No. 45—290 Pages, 
Fully Mlustrated 


SPRAY NOZZLES mg 
For uniform spray 


distribution and 
exact volume 


SPRAY 


NOZZLES 
For spraying grains 
and grasses...and 
liquid fertilizers. 


ACCESSOMES BOOM AND SPRAYERS 


Split-Eyelet = TeeVaive a 


Reliet Vaives 
Gun. 
For complete intormation write for 
Catalog 30 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3294 Randolph Street 
Bellwood, Illinois 
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COUNTY AGENT 


Two New Extension Directors 


Two states have appointed new 
Extension Directors. In Alabama, 
Dr. E. T. York will succeed P, O. 
Davis who will retire on May | after 
serving 25 years as Extension Direc- 
tor. Michigan’s new Extension Di- 
rector is Dr. Noel P. Ralston. He 
replaces Dr. Paul A. Miller who has 
been appointed vice president for 
off-campus education at Michigan 
State. 


| Auto Tours Increase Understanding— 


Auto touring, one of the old- 
est Extension teaching tools, is 
still one of the most popular in 
Somerset, Pa. 


Recently, 350 farmers, business- 
men, and their wives — traveling in 
90 autos — participated in the 4l1st 


annual Somerset County Farmers’ 


and Bankers’ Auto Tour, the larg- 
est attendance on record. 

The itinerary, including visits in 
Somerset and Westmoreland coun- 
ties, was planned by Extension Exec- 
utive Committee members, a bank- 
er representative, and the county 
agricultural agents in the two coun- 
ties involved. 

Highlights of this event included 
visitations to a Somerset county po- 
tato farm, the famous Rolling Rock 
Farms and Club; Penn State’s South- 
west Field Research Laboratory; a 
local banking institution, and a beef 
cattle feeding and breeding opera- 
tion. 

The Penn State Southwest Field 
Research Laboratory visitation prov- 
ed to be of exceptional interest to 
the tourers. The scope of this pro- 
ject, the planning behind it, and 
the cooperation involving local 
farmers, non-farmers, commercial 
and university interests, makes this 
project unique in many respects, 

The farmers of Somerset county 
will utilize the tested findings of 
this local research facility in their 
own farming programs in years to 
come. Many individuals and groups 
will visit this farm for a first-hand 


Assisting Somerset County Farmers and Bank- 
ers’ Auto Tourists visiting Penn State's South- 
west Field Research Laboratory are (left to 
right) Lester Ray, Rolling Rock Farms; Robert 
H. McClintic, Ligonier; James A. Bochy, Somer- 
set county agricultural agent, and Lb. D. Wis- 
singer, superintendent, Field Research Labora- 
tory. 


look at research in agriculture in 
the making. 


Kansas Leaders Stay On 


Holding leaders is one of 
the big jobs confronted by all 
Extension workers. 


Deal Six, county agent in Douglas 
county, Kansas, has not had this 
problem in his soil conservation 
program, The same supervisors have 
served continuously since the forma- 
tion of the county district in 1945. 

Melvin Wertzberger, work unit 
conservationist, has served continu- 
ously since the formation of the dis- 
trict. To complete the story County 
Agent Six was in Douglas at the time 
of the formation and is still there. 

Supervisors who have been the 
backbone of the Douglas County Soil 
District are Emil W. Heck, Law- 
rence; Wilson Counts, Baldwin; Les- 
lie Davenport, Lawrence; George 
Butell, Baldwin, and Homer Gers- 
tenberger, Lawrence. 

A number of Kansas counties have 
had districts in existence longer, but 
Douglas county supervisors have 
more years of continuous service 
than any other district in the state. 
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County Agent 
Mansfield, Ohio 


by C. N. McGrew 


D. Leo Hayes, Associate New York 
State Leader passes the donuts to Ray 
“Birdsfoot” Bender, Essex county agri- 
cultural agent as “Herb” Huckle, Sara- 
toga county agent holds the coffee 
pot. The Capital district agents all de- 
livered their annual reports on time 
in 1957. Leo promised the coffee and 
donuts at the January meeting if they 
did it again in 1958. Need we say 
more? 


Maurice Zink, farmer from Edmunds in Stuts- 
man county, North Dakota, explains his plan 
for feeding 400 feeder pigs on a year-round 
basis to 250 farmers attending a tour spon- 
sored jointly by the Agricultural Improvement 
Association and county agents of Stutsman 
and Foster counties. County Agent Harold Ode- 
gaard and Assistant Agent Bob Mountain of 
Stutsman county, and County Agent George 
Stewart, Foster county, were responsible for 
tour arrangements. 


Epsilon Sigma Phi cited three work- 
ers for their outstanding service at 
its annual meeting held recently at 
Cornell: Gilbert C. Smith, left, Yates 
county agricultural agent for con- 
ducting an outstanding grape pro- 
grem in the Finger Lakes Region; 

eme Fred B. Morris, 
state leader of county agri- 
cultural agents for leadership de- 
velopment, and Professor Hugh M. 
Wilson, Extension soil conserva- 
tionist for excellence in written 
material. 


NACAA Committee Chairmen at their mid-winter conference are hearing about plans for the 1960 
annual conference at Miami, Fla. They are (left to right) J. D. Pettigrew, Brownsville, Tenn., Pro- 
fessional Training Committee; M. U. Mounts, West Palm Beach, Fla., 1960 A | Conferenc 
Committee; Howard Campbell, Mineola, N. Y., Extension Program Committee; C. A. Vines, Little 
Rock, Ark., Extension Director, and George Seals, Duncan, Okla., 4-H Committee. 


THE 


HEPTACHLOR 


INSECT CONTROL 
FORUM 


The Heptachlor Insect Control! Forum con- 
sists of periodical newsletters containing 
the latest developments in economic ento- 
mology. Insect Control Guide Sheets on 
specific insects, advance copies of all new 
insect control literature, plus a personal 
““question-answer"’ service on your insect 
control problems. Hundreds of county 
agents, vocational agriculture teachers, 
and other agricultural leaders have 
found it informative and useful. Fill 
out the coupon to get your name 
on the mailing list to receive 

this valuable service. You 

will receive the entire a. 
series, as well as sub- \=/ 
sequent issues. 


MAIL THIS COUPON VELSICOL 
TODAY... CHEMICAL 
No cost or CORPORATION 
obligation! 330 East Grand Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ill. BFM 49 


Please enroll me in the Heptachlor 
insect Control Forum. 


City. RFD. State 
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Soil Conservationists 
solve a transportation 
problem by renting a 
school bus and driver. 


route of soil conservation tour 
ricks, school bus driver. 


Do You 
Have 


Tour Troubles? 
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by Karl E. Ziegler, Work Unit Conservationist, De Smet, S. D. 


@ THE BOARD OF SUPER- 

VISORS of the Kingsbury 
County (South Dakota) Soil Con- 
servation District realized they 
had a transportation problem 
when they began preparing for 
their annual inspection tour last 
year — and they solved it! 

For the past 10 years the board 
has made annual tours for the 
purpose of examining soil con- 
servation work in the county. 

A decade ago when the first 
annual inspection was made, the 
tour was a casual affair with the 
five members of the board and 
the SCS technician traveling to- 
gether in a small sedan. Later, in- 
vitations were extended to other 
workers in agriculture, newspaper 
editors, and public officials. This 
resulted in the need for additional 
means of transportation. 

The supervisors had tried in 
previous tours to keep a caravan 
of cars together but this proved 
to be confusing. It was concluded 
that a school bus could be used so 
that the group could ride togeth- 
er. Arrangements were made to 
rent a local school bus at a cost of 
12 cents per mile, including the 
driver's fee. 


Apparently the tour was the 
most successful held to date. All 
agreed that the use of the school 
bus was the ideal arrangement. 
During the tour many favorable 
comments were made. Subsequent 
questioning accounted for other 
comments. Some of the most often 
expressed opinions were: 


© By riding in the same vehicle 
everyone became better acquaint- 
ed. No seats were reserved and 
anyone could contact anyone else. 


© Everyone received the same 
information concerning items list- 
ed on the mimeographed sheets. 
A more complete and thorough 
job of explaining in less time to 
one group than to scattered indi- 
viduals was possible. Everyone 
could hear the answers to ques- 
tions asked or discussions taking 
place. 


© Time was saved because most 
of the conservation points of in- 
terest were observed without get- 
ting off the bus. 

® More items were included. 
Previously, about 12 to 15 pro- 
jects were included in the tour. 
By using the bus, 35 projects were 
included and many more were 


Pi Below, Donald Bohn, SCS technician, points out Part of the group attending the 1958 annual tour of the Kingsbury County Soil Conservation : 
. icc aa District standing by the school bus rented for the occasion. 
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Put Wings Your 


...Go JOHN DEERE | 
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HEY fly through the air with the greatest of ease—and 

easy it is with the Bale Ejector on a John Deere 14-T or 
214-T Twine-Tie Baler. You speed operations . . . eliminate 
back-breaking lifting and stacking . . . cut your labor costs! 
The farmer who feeds his hay has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose with this low-cost outfit. 


One-Man Baling and Loading 
With the John Deere Baler set to make bales approximately 
half size, you simply drive along and the Ejector “pops” 
compact, sliced bales back into a trailing wagon. Fill ‘er up 
and fill "er up again, again, and again—nothing to it! A little 
wire fencing for a stack, a pole-type barn, or a hay mow— 


For Conventional Baling, either the family-sized John Deere 14-T 
(shown at top with Ejector) or the larger 214-T (pictured above) 
assures plenty of capacity with cost-cutting dependability. 


Bale Ejector Speeds Work. . Eliminates Drudgery. Cuts Costs 


FOR FREE 
Name 
0 Student 

1 R. R. Box_ 

| Town 

| 

State 


all make ideal storage. Half-sized bales tumble into place— 
no stacking is required. 


One-Man Automatic Storing 
A John Deere Bale-Size Portable Elevator puts bales away 
in a hurry. In barn mows, the Barn Bale Conveyor takes bales 
from the elevator and delivers them throughout the mow at 
10-foot intervals. All you do is feed the bales into the elevator. 


Investigate now! See your John Deere dealer. Mail coupon 
below for free folders. 


JOHN DEERE 


“WHEREVER CROPS GROW. THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” 


| 
| 


DEERE 


JOHN DEERE + MOLINE, ILLINOIS + DEPT. J70 


Please send me free folders on the following 
John Deere Hay Equipment: [] 14-T Twine-Tie 
( 214-T Twine-Tie [] Portable Elevator with 
Barn Bale Conveyor. 


SEND 


| 
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know; 


MECHANICAL FACTS ABOUT LIFE BEYOND THE GAS MAINS 


most 


*RAINMAKER" Tue LP-GAS IRRIGATION 
ENGINE USES CLEAN, DRY, ECONOMICAL 
LP-GAS TO CUT DOWN TIME IN HALF ! 


NO POWER FAILURE : / 


LP-GAS FLAME CULTIVATOR 
RUPTURES LIVING CELLS 
WITHIN WEEDS. COMPARED TO 
CHEMICALS OR OIL, LP-GAS CAN 


LOOK FOR THIC SEAL ~ 
THEN BUY WITH CONFIDENCE! 


LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS 
SuTANE PROPANE BOTTLED Gad - BULE GAS 
WHERE 
DEPENOAME aiwars 


BOOK OF 
20" AMAZING FACTS 
ABOUT MODERN GAS 


SERVICE BEYOND THE CITY MAINS 


SEND TODAY! WRITE TO... 
NATIONAL LP-GAS COUNCIL , DEPT. BFM-2 
185 N. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO1, ILL. or 1355 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 


IMPROVED NO. 2 BOSTROM 


Terracing, Ditch- 

ing Irrigating, 

Grading, Tile 

Draining, Ran- 

ning Lines, 

Turning 

Angles, ete. 

BOSTROM Levels are so simple anyone can 
operate them by following the direction booklet 
included with each Instrument. Our No. 4 
Contractors’ Level and No. 5 Convertible Level 
feature 16-Power Telescopes. All Bostrom Levels 
are sold on m uarantee of satisfaction or 
money back RITE TODAY for literature, 
Prices eens of our distributor near you. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. 
520 Stonewall St., 5.W. ATLANTA 3, GA, 
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BLACK * 
LEAF 40 


JUST SPREAD ALONG THE ROOST 
SAVES TIME + TROUBLE +» MONEY 


k Write for FREE 
Blac instruction Folder 


Leaf 


LEAF 40 


JUST SPREAD ALONG THE ROOST 

SAVES TIME TROUBLE MONEY 
k Write for FREE 
instruction Foider 


PRODUCTS CO.., 6:47». smosoway. 


Helpful Booklets 46-47 


pointed out during the travel be- 
tween points. 

© Travel was safer. We believe it 
was much safer to have an experi- 
enced driver watching the road at 
all times, rather than an individual 
in a crowded vehicle attempting to 
drive and see conservation sights at 
the same time. 


© The use of a bus was more flexi- 
ble. In bad weather, a tour could 
continue with slight inconvenience 
to those attending. Also, the pas- 
senger car driver might not like to 
drive on some of the poorer roads 
encountered on tours of this type. 


© The tour expenses were less. 
There is not much doubt that it is 
less expensive to rent one vehicle at 
12 cents per mile than to pay mile- 
age for a number of vehicles. 


Next year we plan to use a public 
address system to explain things 
more adequately, especially while 
the bus is in motion. 

Based on our experience this year, 
two things are certain: 


@ There will be another tour 
next year in the Kingsbury County 
Soil Conservation District. 


@ A school bus will be used. 
End 


AMUSING INCIDENTS 


Have you had an amusing or 
unusual experience as an ag 
leader? Better Farming Meth- 
ods will pay $5 for each amusing 
incident accepted. Send to: Edi- 
tor, Better Farming Methods, 
Mount Morris, Illinois. 


“Just say that | am going to try something 
new in the way of a teaching aid at the 
meeting tonite!” 


4 | | 
| 
THE DESERT @ | | ARIE 
| 
2 
SONNEED; POPPE Re \\ y | } 
rev 
This Level == Accurate, Sp! 4S 
— PRODUC #147 BROADWAY. CHICAGO 40 
RI ACK FA kits lll 


An Industry 
That Takes 


“Time Out” To Be Courteous 


Ever have a flat tire or run out of gas miles from a 
service station and have a truck driver stop to 
help you? 

If so, you understand perfectly what is meant 
when it’s said that the trucking industry is an in- 
dustry that takes “time out’ to be courteous. And 
it’s plain to see, too, why truck drivers are often 
referred to as gentlemen of the highways. 


Courtesy is one of a number of basic subjects 


AMERICAN 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 


given top billing in truck driver training programs 
all over America. In addition to helping stranded 
motorists, it involves the conscientious use of sig- 
nals, giving the other fellow the right of way, 
maintaining the proper mental attitude. 


The industry’s emphasis on courtesy and safe 
driving practices helps explain the splendid safety 
record of the nation’s over-the-highway truck 
drivers. 


TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Dr. Salsbury’s Scientific Approach to Poultry Health Problems 


drinking-water 
health builder 


Baby chicks are delicate creatures. . .sub- 
ject to many stresses and diseases. They 
need help—good management plus health 
protection—to get off to a strong start. 
Dr. Salsbury’s Medic-Aid in the drinking 
water puts extra pep into chicks, gives 
them better appetites so they eat more, 
drink more, grow faster. It’s a two-fisted 
disease and stress fighter. Chicks are ro- 
bust, have extra vitality to ward off many 
stresses and avoid disease setbacks. 


CONTAINS 6 VITAMINS, 2 ANTIBIOTICS 


Medic-Aid provides 6 necessary vitamins 
and 2 powerful antibiotics (streptomycin 
and penicillin). Dissolves easily, goes to 
work fast. Is an ideal supportive treatment 
following vaccination and worming. Helps 
convalescent birds recover faster— 
they drink, even if too sick to eat. 


Helps Protect 
Chick Health 


Powder: %, V2, 1, 22, and 25 Ib. 
Tablets: 100, 200, and 500 tablets 


Write for more about Medic-Aid 
and other Dr. Salsbury’s poultry 
health products. Also, ask for free 
copies of ‘‘Profit Thief’’ cartoon 
booklets. They’ll be helpful to stu- 
dents or 4-H members in their 
project work. 


To support you in your educational efforts, Dr. Salsbury’s current advertisements carry 
this message: Proper medication is only one part of good flock management. For best re- 


sults, also practice sound feeding, housing, sanitation and pest control. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Craries City 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE POULTRY 


LABORATORIES 


INDUSTRY 


vererinary BIOLOGICALS 
Dependable Protection! 


OLORADO brand. Serums and Biologicals 
have a trouble-free record for over a 

Quarter century in controlling livestock dis- 

eases. Produced under Government supervision. 
All types Hog Cholera os products 

All types Erysipelas products ion Wide 
Leptospira Pomono Bacterin "Distribution. 
Free illustrated book gives full details. 


sano 
COLORADO SERUM CO| 
4950 York Street Denver 16, Colo. |cataos 
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SALESMAN WANTED 


Excellent five figure earning potential 
in Ind., Mich., Ohio territory for sales- 
man under 40. Sales experience, farm 
background preferred to handle lead- 
ing poultry and livestock feeding 
equipment. College training helpful 
but ambition, initiative and resource- 
fulness more important. Chicago in- 
terviews — for qualified appli- 
cants. Contact . 


A. R. woop MFG. co. 


LUVERNE, MINNESOTA 


NEW 
BOOKS 


TREE FRUIT PRODUCTION, publish- 
ed by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
Y. 


AUTHORS: James S. Shoemaker, Hor- 
ticulturist, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Florida, and Benjamin 
J. E. Teskey, Assistant Professor of Horti- 
culture, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Ontario, Canada, PUBLICATION DATE: 
January 15, 1959. DATA: First edition, 
cloth bound, 456 pages. PRICE: $6.95. 


Treating each crop separately. and 
completely, this book offers the latest 
information on the culture, production, 
and handling of most important horti- 
cultural crops. 


GENETIC RESISTANCE TO DISEASE 
IN DOMESTIC ANIMALS, pub- 
lished by Cornell University 
Press, 124 Roberts Place, itha- 
ca, N. Y. 


AUTHOR: Frederick Bruce Hutt, Pro- 
fessor of Animal Genetics, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. PUBLICATION DATE: May 
29, 1958. DATA: First edition, cloth 
bound, 198 pages. PRICE: $3.50. 


A comprehensive round-up of facts 
about genetic resistance to disease in 
domestic animals. 


DECISION MAKING AND MANAGE- 
MENT FOR FARM AND HOME, 
published by lowa State Col- 
lege Press, Press Bldg., Ames, 
la. 


AUTHORS: Carl C. Malone and Lucile 
Holaday Malone. PUBLICATION DATE: 
November 5, 1958. DATA: First edition, 
cloth bound, 255 pages. PRICE: $3.95. 


The authors say of this book: “Pro- 
fessional farm managers will find this 
book an excellent complement to their 
work. County agents and home econ- 
omists will find it valuable as a guide 
in teaching and counseling in the Farm 
and Home program. And because of its 
appeal to the younger farm family, it 
can be recommended highly to voca- 
tional agricultural teachers to aid in 
farm management.” 


These new ag books are listed here as a 
service to our readers. For more information 
on any title, write directly to the publisher. 


| 
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WHEN SHOULD YOU 


TELL FARMERS TO BUY 


IRRIGATION SYSTEMS? 


@ THE BASIC QUESTION you must 
answer when farmers ask you about 
irrigation is: “Will irrigation pay?” 
There are several factors which must 
be considered before you can answer 
this question. Here are eight points to 
consider in arriving at the conclusion: 


1. What does it cost? 


Costs vary greatly; however, studies 
show where sprinkler irrigation is be- 
ing used from surface water, average 
total irrigation costs will be about $25 
to $30 per acre per year. 

Initial costs usually will be from $100 
to $200 per acre if well completion costs 
are included. This would often put the 
total annual cost over $30 per acre. An 
average total irrigation cost is about $2 
per acre-inch of water applied. 


2. Is the water supply adequate? 


With most ground water sources, test 
hole information is advisable because 
ground water conditions vary greatly. 
With surface supplies, the lowest flow 
should serve as a guide. 

With the sprinkler system, where high 
water-requiring crops as alfalfa and cot- 
ton are included in the rotation, do not 
plan on less than a continuous flow of 
8 to 10 gallons per minute per acre to 
be irrigated. For example, a well that 
will produce 320 gallons per minute will 
irrigate 30 to 40 acres, 

With surface methods, a continuous 
flow of at least 10 gallons per minute 
per acre to be irrigated will be needed. 
For pond or reservoir storage, 2 to 3 
acre-feet of storage will generally be 
needed for each acre to be irrigated. 


3. Soil information is needed. 


A careful evaluation of soil and water 
quality information is necessary. Irriga- 
tion is more profitable on the better 
soils. 


4. Good drainage is essential 


Poor surface or subsurface araiuay, 
will only be aggravated by irrigation. 
Good drainage should be a part of any 
irrigation system design. 


5. Financing the initial cost. 


Irrigation costs usually come high and 
special financing is often necessary. 
Local lending agencies, banks, F.H.A., 
equipment dealers, and insurance com- 
panies can help with your financing. 


6. Fitting the pumping equipment. 

In developing ground water it is ex- 
tremely important to get a good test 
pumping service. Test pumping infor- 
mation will determine the lift and dis- 
charge to which the pump and power 
unit should be fitted. Both the lift and 
the discharge must be known in order to 
properly fit the equipment to the water 
supply. 

The well driller is the logical one to 
test pump the completed well, and the 
test should generally be run at least 36 
hours. 


7. Which irrigation method? 


Water supply, soil texture, surface 
uniformity, and crops to be irrigated 
will determine whether a sprinkler o1 
a surface irrigation method should be 


used. 


8. Marketing factors. 


Many high-value crops which do not 
have a ready market can be produced 
under irrigation. Future organized 
effort in processing, storage, and mar- 
keting will doubtless improve the situa- 
tion, thus paving the way for increased 
irrigation acreage of specialty crops. — 


Condensed from Oklahoma Extension 
Circular 641, Irrigation Steps to Consider 
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You can build this 


REVOLVING DISPLAY 


Free-swinging illustrations are 
3. used on this model. Attach with 
* thumb tacks or push pins. 


Here’s the finished model with 
e shield in place. Unit could be 
* built into fair exhibit booth. 
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FARM 
SAFETY 


You can build this revolving 
display board for a shop project. 
Here’s the list of materials need- 
ed: One 115 volt, 60 cycle motor; 
6-foot extension cord; 3 rolls of 
friction tape; screws; 24 inches 
of %-inch pipe; pipe fittings; 
Y-inch plywood, 16” x 38”; %- 
inch plywood, 48” x 48”; shelf 
brackets; 21-inch hinge. 

Order motor from Burnstein- 
Applebee Co., 1012 McGee St., 
Kansas City, Mo. Price: $3.70. 
Catalog No. — 18 B 507. 

Fasten motor to 6” x 10” 
(Y-inch) plywood base, hinge 
to 16” x 32” (Ye-inch) plywood. 
Screw %-inch pipe into flange 
and attach elbow. 

Cut 48-inch diameter wheel 
from ¥%-inch plywood, Drill 1- 
inch hole in center and attach 
to nipple. Place large washer over 
nipple and screw %4-inch pipe 
cap on the end. 

Attach spring from motor to 
supporting pipe to put tension 
on pulley-to-wheel contact. The 
pulley should be built on motor 
shaft with friction tape. 

Attach photos, set the shield 
in place, and the unit is ready 
for service. — FE. H. Davis, Ex- 
tension Enginecr, University of 
Idaho 


1: Skeleton of the display board in- vow te 
uy e cludes base, motor, and pipe. e ing parts of the display. 

x 


1. More feed per acre, more total dry nutrients per 
acre, more butterfat per acre when crop is made into silage. 


2. More stock fed with this increased feed supply 
means more milk and meat produced. 


3. No loss due to bad weather when forage crops 
are made into silage in always available field silos of 
black VISQUEEN 6 agricultural film. 


4. Save time, labor with field silos of black viIsqUEEN 
6 film placed anywhere for easiest, fastest filling and 
feeding. 


5. Lowest cost storage with field silos of black 
VISQUEEN 6 agricultural film. When building permanent 
storage, the construction costs, interest, taxes and up- 
keep, figured at 75% average capacity use, will amount to 
$1.35 per ton of silage. Silage in field silos of black 
VISQUEEN 6 agricultural film costs only $1 per ton— 
a % saving! 


agricultural film 


make it easier, more economical for farmers to 
follow your advice on land and crop management. 
Whether your farmers bring the forage to the animals or the animals to the 


forage ... whether they ensile corn, grass, legumes... they’ll find that field 
silos of black VISQUEEN 6 film fit right in with their way of doing things. 


6. Flexible, helps make higher quality silage. 
By having storage always available in any capacity 
needed, farmers can cut at highest nutrient levels . . . 
and seal silage the same day as cut for highest quality. 
Airtight, weather-tight seal preserves nutrient levels. 
Silage is superior in ph values, titratable acids, odor, 
palatability, appearance. 


7. Specially formulated for agricultural 
use. Superior uniformity of thickness of black VISQUEEN 6 
film eliminates thin, weak spots— yields a stronger, more 
reliable cover for field silos. This superior strength per- 
mits use of the most economical gauge. Inert: will not 
react chemically with silage juices. Seamless widths for 
stronger, more economical covers. Only black film is 
recommended for outdoor use. The trademark VISQUEEN 
is printed every foot on the selvage to protect against 
imitations or substitutes. 


Black VISQUEEN 6 agricultural film, quality controlled from 
basic resins to finished product, is readily available from your 
farm store, lumber yard, implement dealer or feed and seed sup- 
plier. Write for free, illustrated technical information, liter- 
ature, motion picture films in color and sound for your use. 


Black VISQUEEN 6 Agricultural Film for silo caps and silo eotines | 


PLASTICS DIVISION Pre-cut, pre-packaged silo caps. 


Pit and trench silo covers. 


VISKING COMPANY Division of Corporation 


Dept. BF4 6733 West 65th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
In Canada: VISKING COMPANY DIVISION OF UNION CARBIDE 3 
CANADA LIMITED, Lindsay, Ontario. film 
VISKING, VISQUEEN and UNION CARBIDE are registered TRADE MARK 


trademarks of the Union Carbide Corporation. 
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US: 
to Handle? 


YOU CAN'T BEAT 


FAST, EASY APPLICATION SAVES 

TIME, WORK AND MONEY FOR YOU 
Easy to handle. Easy to apply and 
nail. What’s more, galvanized 
sheets stay put and hold at the 
nail holes. For best value, buy 
sheets with a label that shows 


And for longer service, specify 


New Hydraulic Drawbar Carrier 


— 


The J. I. Case Company unveiled its drawbar folds narrow for convenient trans- 
weight of zinc coating in ounces. new Model HD-100 hydraulic drawbar car- port. The Mode! HD-100 is available with 
rier 


for 1959 at the Nassau World Pre- various length drawbars to be used with 


heavy-coated miere and Annual Dealer Conference to four rotary hoe sections (B series), three 
sheets such as 1S which the company airlifted some 6,000 to five spring tooth sections (T series), and 
this .. . “Seal of SUS dealers and distributors from all parts of four, five, and seven spike tooth harrow 
the world sections (6-foot sizes only). These multi- 


TESTED and PROVEN 
ALL IN ONE PACKAGE 


ICOMPLETE SILO 


Sturdy Steel Fence and Plastic Liner 


JIFFY -SILO 


Made of B. F. Goodrich 


Koroseal» 


Agricultural Vinyl Plastic 


JIFFY-SILO, 


Customer Report 


“Best extra silage rig on the market 
by far ... because it's simple!" 


Reduces spoilage 
* Seals out air and water SIZES AVAILABLE 
° Simplified outfeeding SIZE CAPACITY WEIGHT PRICE 


14’ diam. | Up to 40 Tons | 140 Ibs. | $139.95 
* Portable repeat use iam. | Up to 80 Tons | 210 ibs. | $229.95 
* Low initial cost 


FREE! F.0.B. Stirling, New Jersey 
Write for your copy . . OUT MAR TORBAY 


illustrated catalog on uses of a Please aaa me your Jiffy-Silo 
agricultural plastics on the i C0 14 ft. Diam. — $139.95 
farm No. FP-3. i C) 20 ft. Diam. — $229.95 


U. S. FIBER i Send check or money order, sorry no C.O.D's. 
and PLASTICS CORP. | NAME 


Agricultural Plastics Div. § STREET 
hr RATED DEALERS INQUIRIES INVITED 
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hy- ple section hookups permit fast coverage 

solves transporta- of large acreages—vup to 250 acres a day 

problems when using spring tooth, using seven spike tooth harrow sections. 
rotary hoe Hy- 


The carrier fits any tractor with hydraulic 


draulic control provides easy lifting for system and uses a standard 8-inch remote 
crossing grassed waterways. The hinged cylinder. 


Cattlemen Warned 
by Economic Expert 


“Cattle numbers are shooting sky- 
ward again, and the industry will be 
better off if the increase is slowed 
or halted soon,’ Dr. Herrell De- 
Graff, Babcock Professor of food 
economics at Cornell University told 
1,500 cattlemen recently. 

“A cattle inventory increase in 
excess of three million head during 
the past 12 months is almost definite 
— and the upswing in cattle numbers 
continues. Both feed supplies and 
cow numbers are now sufficient to 
provide the potential for a continued 
rapid buildup,” he said. “How fast 
it will develop is difficult to fore- 
cast, but if we even duplicate the 
inventory increases we experienced 
as recently as 1950-1952, our num- 
bers could go to 110 million head in 
two years!” 

“We are not recommending a cut 
in numbers — the nation needs and 
can use an ever-increasing quantity 
of beef — but we are serious in our 
warning that an over-burdened sup- 
ply can cause a serious bust in prices 
as early as 1961, perhaps before 
that,” DeGraff observed. 


\ | { a 
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WHAT CAN ABOUT 


Animal Health Month is a major promotional effort to lift animal 


health products out of their traditional position of cost items and 
loss minimizers and transform them into investment items and profit 


@ AGRICULTURAL LEADERS are in key positions 

to aid in promotion of Animal Health Month, the 
period set aside by the Animal Health Institute to 
focus attention on animal disease problems and means 
of overcoming them. 

Animal Health Month was first designated in 1957 
and was observed again in April 1958, not simply as a 
merchandising promotion program but as a way to 
carry forward the concept of investment for profit. 
This year, April again has been selected for the ob- 
servance. Choice of the month is logical. April is 
psychologically associated with the renewal of life. 
Further, it coincides with the high point in the birth 
of farm animals. 

Professional agricultural leaders have a decided stake 
in this annual educational campaign. Here is a major 
effort to lift animal health products out of their tradi- 
tional position of cost items and loss minimizers and 
wansform them into investment items and profit pro- 
ducers for the farmer. 

The Animal Health Institute points to recent esti- 
mates placing the value of livestock and poultry in the 
United States close to the 30 billion dollar mark. It 
observes that to protect the health of the vast number 
of animals this investment represents, an amount equal 
to only about one-half of one percent of the total value 
is expended annually. 

The inadequacy of this “insurance” is held to be one 
of the principal reasons why sickness and death con- 
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producers for the farmer. Here are some things you can do to help. 


tinue to impose a staggering burden on the livestock 
industry. Losses now stand at around 2 billion dollars 
a year, or about 20 percent of the nation’s potential 
meat supply. 

Before discussing a few ways in which agricultural 
leaders may participate in the Animal Health Month 
promotion, let’s look at some of the month's activities: 


e Farm and trade magazines, newspaper farm 
editors, and radio and television farm directors 
will devote time and space to the subject of ani- 
mal health during April 1959. 


e The 19th annual meeting of the Animal 
Health Institute will be held April 12-14 in 
Washington, D. C. 


e The animal health industry itself will direct 
particular attention to its products and services, 
implementing its effort by special advertising 
and merchandising programs. 


e Authorities in government, education, re- 
search, and industry will lend their weight to the 
Animal Health Month promotion. 


Anyone connected with the American livestock indus- 
try is invited to participate in Animal Health Month. 
No one is more important to the effort than the lead- 
ers of agricultural thought and action. 

As such a leader, you might consider eonducting a 
series of farmer meetings. 
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ANIMAL HEALTH MONTH 


e You undoubtedly know of a livestock producer or 
feeder who is doing a particularly outstanding job of 
using animal health products positively, by means such 
as supplying an antibiotic in daily rations. A tour of his 
layout would be valuable to farmers who depend on 
you for advice and counsel. 

e You might know of a dairyman who has seen 
profits rise through a regular program of mastitis con- 
trol in his herd. Poultrymen — particularly juniors — 
who would like to expand their operations would be 
interested in a conducted tour of a large operation 
where modern health practices have resulted in increas- 
ed feed efficiencies. 

e A dealer in animal health products might be in- 
vited to appear before a gathering to describe new 
medicaments and feed supplements now available. Or 
you might arrange a demonstration of some of the ani- 
mal health jobs farmers can perform themselves — such 
as treating calves for scours or young pigs for anemia. 

e You might wish to prepare an article for your local 
newspaper or volunteer your services to a radio or 
television farm director, explaining to livestock pro- 
ducers in your area how animal health products can 
improve operational efficiency and increase profits. 
Your newspaper, radio, or television offering might be 
built around the feed tag, evidence that animals eat 
better than even the best-fed people on earth, A com- 
parison of a feed tag of today with one of 10 or 15 years 
ago would serve as a dramatic illustration of what has 
been happening in the field of animal nutrition. 

e “Management by Bat or Bottle” could be the 
theme of a sprightly editorial feature for your local 
newspapers. Such an article could follow the line that a 
few scant years ago disease control could be achieved 
only through the exercise of scrupulous sanitation and 
impeccable management, which even then was far from 
dependable. Today's farmer, following good health 
maintenance practices with the aid of modern products, 


has cut his labor requirements, found he can make 
more efficient use of his facilities, reduce his risks and 
make more profit. 

e If your area is the site of a manufacturing plant 
producing biologicals, antibiotics, feed additives, drugs, 
chemicals, or some other animal health product, ar- 
range with the management for a tour of that plant by 
one of your classes. 

To be most effective in the Animal Health Month 
educational campaign, agricultural leaders would do 
well to acquaint themselves with the purposes of its 
sponsoring body. 

One of the primary efforts of the Institute has been 
to remove any unreasonable barriers to the free flow 
of animal health products from manufacturers to farm- 
ers and stockmen. Another objective has been to en- 
courage steady progress within the animal health in- 
dustry in scientific research, product development and 
even higher business and professional standards. 

A recent statement by True Davis, president of the 
Animal Health Institute, capsules the thinking behind 
Animal Health Month. 


Animal Health Institute 


“The Institute,” said Mr. Davis, “believes that farm 
ers in America have pretty well accepted the concept 
of increasing yields of crops and livestock products 
through the use of fertilizers and careful attention to 
the balance and nutritive horsepower of feeds. Yet to a 
far too great an extent they still regard the use of ani 
mal health products more as a delaying and minimizing 
action against loss. Thus, while fertilizer and feeds ar 
thought of positively, as yield boosters, animal health 
products have most often been thought of negatively, 
as loss minimizers. 

“We concluded that the one important job awaiting 
the animal health industry was to change this picture 
— to cause animal health preducts to be linked in the 
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leaders are in kcy positions promote meaith Month. 
romote animal health with farmermeetings, newS articles, radic. 
fork with Manufacturers to develop product dispamys, other prom: 


minds of American farmers with profit-making yield 
increases in milk, meat, and eggs. As a result, Animal 
Health in April of each year was established.” 


The tremendous range of its services may be shown 
in the variety of the products of the animal health in- 
dustry. These include remedies containing primarily 
antibiotics or sulfas or combinations of both; animal 
tonics, hematinics, and straight vitamin products; skin 
and udder ointments and lotions, laxatives and cathar- 
tics; internal worm and parasitical remedies; parasiti- 
cides and scabacides for external applications to _live- 
stock and poultry; biologicals, bacterins, serums and 
vaccines, and other therapeutic and phrophylactic ag- 
ents and preparations. 


and other products such as insecticides, antiseptics and 
dips are among the many items which can help the live- 
stock producer prevent costly illness and build profits. 

Educational and visual materials may be obtained 
from many of the animal health product manufactur- 
ers. Agricultural leaders wishing to participate in the 
Animal Health Month promotion can work with the 
manufacturers and their representatives in developing 
product displays. 

If you have other ideas, Animal Health Institute 
member firms will be glad to advise and consult with 
you. Copies of news releases and other materials that 
might be useful in your individual promotions may be 
obtained by writing to D. L. Bruner, Executive Secre- 
tary, Animal Health Institute, 512 Shops Bldg., Des 


Feed additives containing antibiotics and hormones, 


Moines, Ia. 


End. 


@ THE BULLETIN BOARD is 
one of the most popular features 
of the local newspaper that blankets 
our county. What is it? Simply a 
column in the paper where any or- 
ganization can list coming meetings 
and other functions and their dates. 
Actually, it works just like any 
other bulletin board only in this 
case it is placed where the largest 
number of people can see it. 

The Bulletin Board is popular be- 
cause it provides that spot in the 
paper where people can see just 
what meetings are scheduled with- 
out rummaging through pages of 
text and advertising looking for tiny 
announcements. It is a timesaver 
because the notices are all concen- 
trated in one area. It is much more 
difficult to overlook a meeting when 
the notices are all concentrated in 
this manner. 

How do you get such a column 
started? We are fortunate in the fact 
that our newspaper editor is very co- 
operative. The paper is a weekly 
that goes to most of the people in 
our county despite the fact that the 
area is also blanketed by dailies 
from large cities in neighboring 
counties. Our editor liked the idea 
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Who else could start a county-wide 


BULLETIN 
BOARD 


@ You can help your local editor start a bulletin board 


@ With this system it’s easy to find meeting dates 


@ Experience has proven that folks will read this column 


as easily as you? @ The bulletin board helps avoid conflicts of meetings 


when it was suggested and his re- 
action was, “We'll give it a try if you 
will give us a few dates to get the 
ball rolling.” 

With this encouragement, we 
were able to make up a list of com- 
ing events. The County Fair dates, 
4-H training meetings that were 
scheduled, Farm and Home Week 
at Ohio State University, the coming 
Sheep Banquet, the Beef Tour and 
Home Demonstration dates were all 
listed. 

The next week the dates and no- 
tices came out as a double column 
spread under the suggested title of 
“The Bulletin Board”. The editor 
added a note to the effect that start- 
ing with this issue all club secre- 
taries, publicity chairmen, etc., were 
invited to contact the newspaper 
concerning future events and dates. 
The notices would be carried for- 
ward each week until the actual 
meeting date. 

Has it worked? For a year now the 
column has appeared each week in 
the paper. The number of notices 
and the number of different organi- 
zations using the Bulletin Board has 
increased right from the start. The 
editor has been well pleased with 


the growth of the column which 
definitely indicates that it is a fea- 
ture that people like and read. 

People soon develop the habit of 
checking the Bulletin Board as a 
matter of curiosity to keep up to 
date on different groups. Some have 
stated that they cut the copy out of 
the newspaper and put it on their 
family bulletin board at home. 

I believe that the Bulletin Board 
has helped reduce the meeting con- 
flict problem. People have become 
conscious of the fact that there is 
now a central place where they can 
look to see if another meeting has 
been scheduled for a certain date. 
Public relations-wise, it is a very 
good outlet to keep activities before 
the people at all times. It’s a handy 
thing, too. It takes very little time 
and effort to call the newspaper of- 
fice and ask them to list a meeting. 

No, the Bulletin Board doesn’t 
solve all problems. We still have 
conflicts — but they are fewer. 

If you think it has merit, talk 
with your editor or editors, Maybe 
all they need is to have someone get 
the ball rolling with a few dates. — 
John B. Mowbray, County Extension 
Agent 


y 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


April 1-3 — 24th Annual Chemurgic Conference, 
The Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ili. Contact 


Hiave You 
The Coun, 380 Noticed ? 


April 12-14 — 19th Annual Meeting of the Ani- 
mal Health Institute, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Contact D. L. Bruner, Executive 
Secretary, Animal Health Institute, 512 Shops 
Bidg., Des Moines 9, la. 


April 23-24 — Annual Meeting of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


May 3-10 — Soil Stewardship Week 


May 24-27 — 1959 Annual Meeting Convention 
of the American Guernsey Cattle Club, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Contact American Guernsey Cattle 
Club, Peterborough, N. H. 


June 23-25 — 13th Annual Western Poultry 
Congress, Fresno County Fair Grounds, Fresno, 
Calif. Contact Western Poultry Congress, 3304 
N. Maine Ave., Baldwin Park, Calif. 


July 12-15 — American Association of Agricul- 


tural College Editors Meeting, Gainesville, 
Fla. 


August 26-29 — 14th Annual Convention of The 
Soil Conservation Society of America, Rapid 
City, S .D. Contact The Soil Conservation 
Society of America, 838 Fifth Ave., Des Moines 
14, la. 


September 6-10 — Annual Meeting of the Na- 


tional Association County Agricultural Agents, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


September 23-25 — 16th Annual Convention of 
the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Fla. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


American Cyan 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 


SUMMARIZES EACH ARTICLE FOR YOU 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. ............. | 
That’s right! Each feature orticle in BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Grace & Co., W. R. bawewes 8 


is summarized so that you can get the essential ideas in a hurry. 
Homasote Co. 


This helps you select those articles which are of most interest and 
help. Saves reading time. Permits you to review the main ideas 


| quickly and easily when the need arises. 

National Agricultural Supply Co. ................... 

National Cooperatives, Ine. As one reader writes: ‘‘l especially like the quick reading summary 
New Holland Machine Co. 222.2322 222225 at the beginning of each article and the new table of contents. It’s 
Oliver Corp. .... 29 a ‘heads-up’ approach to the problem we all have...that of trying 
Parker-Clower Co. .......... 28 


etna 2 to sift out and read the material of most interest.”’ 


This is just one of the many features which make BETTER FARM- 


ING METHODS a favorite with AG LEADERS everywhere. 
Sinclair Refining Co. ..... 35 
Spraying Systems Co. ....... 52 
Standard Brands, Inc. ............. 45 
Stewart-Warner Corp. ..... ; 


U. Fiber & Plastics 62 
Velsicol Chem. Corp. ......... idssewen 53 


White Instrument Co.. David .... oueene’ 15 
Wood Mfg. Co. 
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Line Material Industries 31 
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A 


Board 


ENDS THE 2 HARDEST 
JOBS IN SIDING 


NO SAWING 


Just score and snap to size. Stone- 
wall Asbestos Board snaps cleanly. 


NO PAINTING 


Needs no paint to preserve it. This 
smooth, natural gray siding is com- 
pletely fireproof, keeps its beauty 
for years. (Can be painted if de- 
sired. ) 


JUST NAIL IT UP 


Just nail right to studs on new 
barns, or over old siding on exist- 
ing barns. Big 4’ x 8’ sheets are 
light, easy to handle, fast to apply. 
Stonewall Board is absolutely fire- 
proof — ideal for new barns or re- 
siding. It can be applied in the 
same time it takes to paint, and 
for a little more than painting’s 
cost! For more information, write 
The Ruberoid Co., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Asphalt and Achestos 
Building Matenals 
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TROUBLE AHEAD 
FOR FEED-LIVESTOCK 
INDUSTRY 


“Serious trouble ahead for the 
feed-livestock sector of agriculture” 
was the conclusion reached by 30 
research men in a special meeting 
sponsored by the Iowa State College 
Center for Agricultural Adjustment. 
These experts met to present find- 
ings from their own studies and to 
discuss the nature of the feed-live- 
stock problems ahead, the causes, 
and some suggested solutions. The 
group included specialists, mainly 
in economics, from 13 Land-Grant 
colleges and three agencies of the 
federal government. 

Here are some points they agreed 
on: 


© Hog prices in 1960 may drop to 
a level one-third or more below the 
1958 average. 


© Weakening of prices seems indi- 
cated for cattle, poultry, and eggs, 
though not to the same degree as 
with hogs. 

© This is a situation arising from 
a “deep-seated maladjustment be- 
tween production and market out- 
lets at reasonable prices,” and is not 
due to large stocks of grain now 
going into livestock production. 


© The situation ahead of feed 
and livestock farmers is not short- 
term. The imbalance between pro- 
duction and markets promises to per- 
sist for a decade or more, and it is 
not confined to only feed and live- 
stock. 


® Dropping all support programs 
by gradual withdrawal over a four 
or five-year period would not be 
feasible or desirable. 


e All alternatives suggested for 
dealing with the agricultural situa- 
tion are imperfect. None can solve 
the income problem, permit un- 
restricted output and eliminate sub- 
sidies all at the same time. Actually 
the alternatives are more restricted 
than “public discussions suggest.” 


* Control of the market supply 
will be essential for dealing with 
the income problem. Quantity 
quotas coupled with a compulsory 
conservation reserve may be an ef- 


Judging Pictorials 

These are actual pictures of 
prize-winning animals taken by 
outstanding livestock photog- 
raphers. They ,are printed on 
heavy paper and will last in- 
definitely. Can be used over and 
over in classroom judging. Cor- 
rect placings and reasons are 
provided with each pictorial. 


BEEF CATTLE 


Angus Bulls Hereford Heifers 
Angus Cows Hereford Steers 
Angus Heifers Polled Herefords 


Brahman Bulls Polled Shorthorn Cows 


Shorthorn Heifers 


HOGS 


Berkshire Bred Gilts 
Berkshire Gilts Duroc Gilts 
Chester White Hogs Hampshire Gilts 
Duroc Market Barrows Poland China Hogs 
Duroc Mature Boars Tamworth Gilts 
Duroc Mature Sows Yorkshire Gilts 


Duroc Senior Boars 


DAIRY CATTLE 


Brown Swiss Cows 
Guernsey Cows 
Holstein Bulls 
Holstein Cows 


Holstein Heifers 
Holstein Heifer Cows 
Jersey Cows 

Red Poll Bulls 

Red Poll Cows 


SHEEP 


Columbia Ram Hampshire Ewes 

Columbia Sheep Shropshire Ewes 

Corriedale Breeding Southdown Market 
Ewes Lambs 


5 CENTS EACH 
No C.O.D. Orders Please 


Order your pictorials today from 
Service Section 
Better Farming Methods 
Mount Morris, Illinois 


ORDER! 
; 
\ 
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fective way of controlling such crops 
as cotton and wheat without divert- 
ing acreage to feed grains. 


These economists discussed three 
common proposals for dealing with 


the income problems of feed and | 


livestock producers. 
Subsidizing consumption by 
low-income families. 


Direct payments to lift the 
producer’s income. 


Research for development of 
new industrial uses for farm 


products, 


They cited a number of complica- 
tions that reduce the likely effective- 
ness of these proposals. 


The group devoted considerable 


time and interest to the possibility |] 


of a conservation reserve program 
aimed at taking whole farms out of 


production. Such a program would | 


use rental, easement, or purchase to 
reduce the amount of land, labor, 
and capital resources used in agri- 
culture. 


Handy Calendar 
for County Agents 


I recently purchased a 2 by 3 foot 
calendar from the Program Aids 
oe 550 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. 


The special feature of this calen- 
dar is that it can be wiped clean 
with a rag and solvent and used over 
and over again. Colored grease pen- 
cils are used to make the calendar 
entries. A code can be set up so that 
you can tell at a glance when the 
projector is going to be in use, when 
your news release is due, etc. 

I use a black pencil for meetings, 
field days, and appointments. Brown 
is for audio-visual equipment use, 
and red is for special news releases. 

It is fastened to the wall so that 
it is in view from my desk. As the 
month's activities, meetings, and 
appointments are placed on the cal- 
endar, it is very easy to see when the 
days or weeks become crowded. 
Office callers can check the calen- 


dar as they wait to see you, or if | 
you're out, the calendar tells them | 


why. — Harry P. Bolton, farm advis- 
or, Auburn, Calif. 


GUARD 


with dependabl 


ENGINE 
DAMAGE 


STEWART-WARNER INSTRUMENTS! 


Avoid costly engine repairs and 
replacements ... improve oper- 
ating efficiency! Install depend- 
able Stewart-Warner Safety 
Gauges for positive, foolproof, 
constant protection of unat- 
tended or remotely controlled 
gasoline engines. Expandable 
panel available with die cut holes 
for installing Stewart-Warner 
Instruments of your choice, in- 
cluding oil pressure gauge, water 
temperature gauge, shut-off 
switches and ammeter. Complete 
with wiring and installation in- 
structions for building a panel 
that shuts off engine automati- 
cally, before oil pressure drops 
too low... before water tem- 
perature rises too high.. . be- 
fore engine failures can occur! 


A Complete Line of Instruments 
For Trucks, Tractors or implements 
Stewart-Warner can meet all 
your farm instrument needs, with 
a full line of tachometers, speed- 
ometers, ammeters, and other 
gauges, including fuel level, pres- 
sure, vacuum and temperature 
units. Accurate; ruggedly built. 


CORPORATION 


= | 


AG LEADERS 
ARE IMPORTANT 


TO- 


AGRICULTURE 

TO— 

YOUR ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM 
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: Dept. 11-49, 1840 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 3 


EDITORIAL 


This is the age of public rela- 
tions. Everyone is digging hard to 
create a favorable impression of 
himself — or his professional group 
— in the eyes of the public. 

All the national meetings of pro- 
fessional agricultural workers that 
I have attended since becoming 
editor of Better Farming Methods 
nearly two years ago have featured 
in some way, “better public rela- 
tions.” But, as is so often the case, 
we do a lot of talking and never 
get around to doing anything else. 

Well, I'm going to do some more 
talking. It’s up to you to do the 
acting. 

Many of you who read this will 
probably shrug your shoulders and 
say, “Oh, that’s an awfully small 
point.” Maybe it is. But, remem- 
ber, it’s a collection of “small 
points” that make up the most in- 
tricate processes. Certainly this is 
true of public relations. 


Now To the Small Point 


The point I want to stress dur- 
ing this brief visit with you is that 
you create a definite impression 
with the letters you write. Whether 
you like it or not, you are “judged” 
by the kind of letters that leave 
your desk. 

I know a lady whose job is to 
open letters from a variety of 
sources. She said to me once. 
“Those ag teachers must be a 
bunch of lunkheads. I can’t even 
read their writing.” She showed me 
a sample. Neither of us could de- 
cipher the poorly scrawled name on 
the envelope. 

Now, I hope this exampte will 
help to prove the point that your 
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letters do create an impression. In 
this case, letters were the only con- 
tact with the ag leader field. 

Suppose, as another example, we 
take the case of an ag leader who 
is writing to a commercial com- 
pany for information. Without 
doubt, these people receive letters 
from folks in many fields. Imagine 
yourself in his position . . . 

You have a stack of letters be- 
fore you. Look at them. Here’s one 
that’s neatly typewritten in the best 
business letter style. Another one 
is barely legible handwriting. 
Which would give you a better 
impression of the individual who 
wrote the letter? 

If you agree that the typewritten 
message is most pleasing, then you 
know that neat letters are a good 
public relations tool. Admittedly, 
it is a “small thing” — but it’s one 
of the most potent PR weapons 
that is available to each of us. 


CORNELIUS 


“Vm modernizing my water system — next 
week I’m buying her one of those light- 
weight aluminum pump handles.” 


by Frank Waddle 


Although neatness helps your 
letter, the way you write the mes- 
sage is also important. Get away 
from hackneyed expressions. Write 
like you talk. You wouldn’t say to 
someone in conversation: “I beg to 
acknowledge receipt of . . .”. Then 
why use that kind of language in 
a letter? 

Say what you want to say simply 
and directly, Then quit. Don’t in- 
clude a bunch of mumbo-jumbo 
just to make a nice long letter. 

There are several things you 
should do before writing any letter. 
First of all, there must be some 
reason for writing. Once you have 
a reason, then gather all the facts 
you'll need to include. 

It’s particularly important in let- 
ters that are intended to persuade 
people — on attending a meeting, 
for example — to start with a bang. 
Make the first paragraph interest- 
ing. It should outline the logical 
part of the whole message. 

Then, after his interest is arous- 
ed, he will proceed into the details 
of the letter. It's always a good 
practice to put a “hooker” in the 
last paragraph. Make him think 
he'll miss something if he doesn’t 
attend. 


Back To the “Small Point” 


I don’t know what you believe 
about letters, but I know some ag 
leaders are going to improve their 
public relations by writing letters 
that create a good impression. Will 
you continue to create a bad im- 
pression with sloppy letters? Re- 
member, you are hurting the whole 
profession when you send out let- 
ters that aren’t up to par. 
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WYETH 


ANIMAL HEALTH TOPICS 


Wyeth 


Stop Losses Due To Swine Erysipelas 


INJECTION BICILLIN’ FORTIFIED 


Benzathine penicillin G and Procaine penicillin G, Wyeth 


If swine erysipelas strikes your herd, 
you lose money. How do you stop 
such losses? INJECTION BICILLIN 
FORTIFIED is the modern way. 
INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED 
fights the bacteria causing swine ery- 
sipelas quickly and effectively be- 
cause it provides high immediate 
penicillin blood levels promoting 
more rapid spread of penicillin 
through the tissues. Its effect is pro- 
longed because BICILLIN (benzathine 
penicillin G, Wyeth) maintains peni- 
cillin in the system for an extended 
period of time (as long as 5 days); 
this aids recovery and helps prevent 
the aftermath of joint disease. 
Modern? INJECTION BICILLIN 
FORTIFIED is unique in that only one 


injection provides both high imme- 
diate levels and prolonged levels. 
You save time and money. 
AVAILABLE: As a stabilized aqueous 
suspension of penicillin in 10- and 


“9 ‘ = 


50-cc. vials (300,000 units per cc.); 
in l-cc. TUBEX® sterile-needle units 
(600,000 units per cc.); and in 4-cc. 
disposable syringes (2,400,000 units 
per syringe). 


Save Your Flocks, Time, And Money With 
BICILLIN: POULTRY FORMULA (Dry) 


Benzathine penicillin G, Wyeth 


Spring with its changeable weather 
is often the time when bluecomb 
disease and C.R.D. cause havoc 
among your flocks. Treatment must 
be fast, effective, and practical. 

Two well-known scientists at the 
University of Minnesota conducted 
extensive tests on 25-day-old chicks: 
1 group of such chicks was inocu- 
lated with bluecomb disease and 
received no treatment; 3 other groups 
were inoculated and each received a 
specific antibiotic in their drinking 
water. By the 8th day after inocu- 
lation, 87% of the untreated chicks 
had died. 

BICILLIN was found to be the most 
effective antibiotic in stopping blue- 


comb disease. The group receiving 
BICILLIN had only a 10% mortality 
8 days after inoculation. 

Cut your poultry losses due to 
bluecomb disease by adding BICILLIN 
POULTRY FORMULA (DRY) to the 
drinking water. Watch your poultry 
go back on feed fast. 

AVAILABLE: Package of 2 envelopes 
(25,000 units of benzathine penicillin 
G, Wyeth per envelope). 


Calf, Pig Scours 
Can Be Stopped! 


More and more farmers are realizing 
that scours can be stopped. BOLUS 
KAO-STREP* (dihydrostreptomycin 
sulfate with pectin, kaolin and 
alumina, Wyeth) with Vitamin A is 
the rapid and effective way to treat 
calf and pig scours. 

The comprehensive formula of 
BoLus KAo-Strep with Vitamin A 
stops scours fast by providing 
“broad pattern” action. It combats 
the bacteria causing scours, soothes 
and protects the inflamed intes- 
tinal lining, and helps restore resis- 
tance to infection to its normal level. 

BoOLus KAO-StrepP with Vitamin A 
is available from your supplier in 
packages of 2 and boxes of 10. 


To Keep Animals Healthy Economically 
RELY ON WYETH ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 


arn 


‘comfortl ile 
man does a . 


Surge Stall with Surge Siphon Breaker Cup. Clean and 
comfortable with no stooping or squatting. 


You have probably been using bucket milking IF THIS IS THE TIME TO THINK ABOUT A 


machines for years and they do save an enor- CHANGE—WHY NOT GO ALL THE WAY? 
mous amount of work and time, but they do 


not go all the way . . . they do not go nearly so If ng pin 
far in saving time and muscle as you have gone 
FE in most of your other farming operations. there is nothing in sight that takes so 
/ They have not really brought comfort to the much of the actual work out of cow 
i. cow barn. milking as a Surge Milking Parlor with 
‘a Surge Pipe Line. 

3 THIS MIGHT BE THE TIME FOR A 
: CHANGE — BUT WHAT CHANGE? { 


Exactly how will you go about taking 
the hard work out of cow milking on 9 
your farm? 


Your answer will probably asaailll 


whether you stay in the business of cow F 
milking or get out of it. 


| SEND FOR THIS 
GOOD BOOK 


When you have found the layout 

i 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 23, Ill. ply you with complete working 

i drawings at a very modest price. 

j Please mail me FREE — Then—you can take these work- 
ing drawings to your contractor 

| “The Way Cows Will Be Milked On who will know how to build ex- 

1 Your Farm ‘Tomorrow’ ”’ actly what you want. 

I 

i 

1 milk an average of.......... cows BABSON BROS co 


2843 W. 19th St. . Chicago 23, Ill. 


© Babson Bros. Co., 1959 


DIAGONAL ...CIRCLE GATE...1N-LINE...or...SAWTOOTH There is a Surge Parlor for Everybody! 


Lom — 

am 
Read It! Study It! ENJOY IT! 
q 


